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- 1 § WT And poor Chaunette hurried off to gain ten minutes of ite fi ym | with j . a, ial Maochni inte abba rat, 
, of Ne RAT UBB, SCG. ro . § ¥ respite from | with it. It was remarkable also, that in choosing their leaders, the in. 
ptitiinasiantenniap- edited =e ——C—sSC#d: those: duties) over the kettles and pots of St. Peter’s Keys, which | sargents made no distinction between the noblesse and the inferior 
ELIZABETH DE BRUCE. pag toa rec even in the very agony of her fate. ‘1 yield | ranks. Names renowned in ancient history—Talmont, D’Auti- 
. i. : ught Wolfe, while his eyes glisteved in sympathy | champ, L’Escure, and La Roche-Jacquelein, were joined in equal 
[We make another extract from this excellent novel which is writ- with Chaunette’s distress. * Women are indeed the best lovers—from | command with the gemekeeper Stoflet; Cathelineau, an itinerant 
:, jen by the author of Clan Alpin.) Sappho to the scullion of St. Peter’s Keys! wool-merchant; La Charette, a roturier of slight pretensions; and 
The subjoined natural trait of low Irish life is told with great ef- — others of the lowest order, whom the time and the public voice call- 
be fect.—Wolfe Grahame, travelling in the Irish mail, which, from the LIFE OF NAPOLEON.—BY SIR W. SCOTT ed into command, but who, nevertheless, do not seem, in general, to 
— turbulent and unsettled state of the country, is accompanied by dra- ; . : — ; » > pee . have considered their officia! command, as altering their natural 
goons, makes halt in the evening at the inn hight St. Peter’s*Keys, ; From the American Quarterly Review.—[ ¢ ‘oncluded. | distinction of their rank in society. In their success, they formed 
= where the commission are at the very time sitting for the trial of the rhe imprisonment, trial, and execution of Louis and Marie Antoi-'* general council of officers, priests, and others, who held their 
° rebels; and over whose door is stuck the severed heg@ of: a young | D€tte, are materials out of which our author might have wrought | meetings at Chatillon, aad Wxected the military movements of the 
t. 16 anan who had on the preceding forenoon forfeited bis life to the laws. | more elaborate and moving pictures and lessons than he has farnish- different bodies; assembled them at pleasure on particular points, 
24 Wolfe, reclining back alone in the mail coach, is by accadentithe | ed, if he had possessed space for the indulgence of his talent and and for particular objects of service; and dispersed them to theit 
av: : overhearer of the following dialogue.—Deunis Slattery is the driver | Sensibility: But, though abstemiously, they are still efficiently used : | homes when these were accomplished. ‘ ‘ 
of the vehicle, and Chaunette one of the iun girls. and also, the siege and treatment of Lyons, the subsequent Gores With an otganization so simple, the Vendean insurgents, in about 
24 + You'll be too great a gentlemau to take a plate of cowld victu-| avi! ravenous struggles, and successive overthrow and butchery, of | V8 Months, possessed themselves of several towns and an exten- 
ec. } als from a poor girl the night, Denny Slattery,’ said Chaunette, in | the Girondists, and of the more nefarious leaders and instigators of | sive tract of country ; and although repeatedly attacked by regular 
Mi a fluttered voice, ‘ with such a throng asking after you by Squire | the sovereign canaille, and indefatigable directors of the holy guillo- | forces, commanded by experienced agey i they were ae. mere 
24 Justice O’Toole—ay, the Protestant Flat! himself?’ * Asking after | line, in their wrn. The decree of proscription against the Giron- | frequently victors tha vanquished, and inflicted more loss on the 
pt. 1 me,’ cried the man in evident discomposure. ‘ ChAunette, a-roon | dists, passed on the motion of Couthun,—“ a decrepid being, whose | republicans by gaining a single battle, than they themselves sus- 
* 2na chree, you don’t joke now, jewel!’ And Slattery, slid his arm | lower extremities were paralysed—whose benevolence of feeling | tained in repeated defvats, , ; p ; 
24 rouud her full waist, in his usual free and gallant manger with dames. | seemed to pour itself out in the most gentle expressions uttered in | Yet at first their ee of the mans simple and se veld 
Yet. 1 ‘ Where did you hide yourself from me all this while, you creature; | th¢ most melodious tones—whose sensibility led him constantly to | fect kind. Fowling-pieces, and fusees of every calibre, they 
, for I think this night I could ate you?’ and the smacking kiss which’! foster a favourite spaniel in his bosom, that he might have something | possessed froin their babits as buntsmen and fowlers; for close en- 
hirty followed, Wolfe rather faucied kept a promise to the ear of Chau- | of which to bestow kindness and caresses—but who was at heart as | ©O%™ter they had out, sCy thes, exes clubs, and such waeeene ae 
a nette which it broke to the heart. ‘But what of the Flail, jewel ?— Gerce as Danton, and as pitiless as Robespierre.” This old, genial | anger places most readily ia the haads of the peasant. ‘Their vic- ; 
No. 4 shure you are joking?’ ‘ And little joking is in my own head, Den- | célleague of Robespierre,—fit agent in the work of decimating a tories, latterly, supplied them with arms ta ahead; ae: eer 
, ny Slattery, for many is the day; and less maybe in my own heart, | ele people at one time, and immuring in dungeons nog less than | manufactured er vate their owilguse ta great quantity. p 
1» Eu: though yor sre a sober ;—so keep your kisses for those you like thug a hundred thousand souls, a third of whom were women,—was | Dheir sncmes were peculiar, to theinselves, but of @ kind 4 well 
better, aud be off wid you while the way ts free; for, as sure as the 2m tig tue few who adiered to that sublime wonsier when his death } suited to their country ac tar hebits, that it seems impossible to 
Soe saints are above, the Flail is after you. My ewn ears heard him tell | kneli was at length rung iv the Conveasion, after he bad Veen for iws } devise a better and imore formidable system. The Vendean taok 
the mbaister to keep an eye on you the moment you come— | years absolute master of the life of every man in France. No ty- | the tield with the arenes Pv icity of military equipment, His 
| Lon- though not expected till to-morrow. And so he would, but for the | rant ever had so hideous an end, as Robespierre, as noue ever inain- | Strip served as a cartridge box, his unéform was tae ‘consiry. short 
et. 25 commission which has driv all out of hade—and her being in it; and | tained a more ghastly sway. The closing scenes of his career, in the Jucketvand pantaloons, whict he were at his ordmery labour; a 
ov. 26 working and cleaning, preparing for her, myself maybe little fit ; | ‘ onvention, in the guard-room at the Holel de Ville, and on the gory, cloth knapsack contained bread and some necessaries, and thus he 
ec. 25 and now the poor buy, Felix Doran, whose life they say she came | clotted platform of his darling guillotine, are etched by Sir Walter was ready for service. They were accustomed to move with great 
jan.2é to beg on her knees from that bloody and cruel lord of hers, has kilt | with the highest dramatic effect. The epitaph written for him con- | S°¢Tecy and sileuce among the thickets and enclosures by which 
ty-five her outright—and it’s from faint to taint wid her. But, och! mind | veys the universal sense of his nature and rule— their country is latersected, and wére thus: enabled to choose . 
ndon, you me now, Dennis, and be off—and keep off your hands, do. It| ** Here lies Robespierre—let no tear be shed; oes the most favourable sappne of attack. or defence. . Their 
was for no nonsense I come here; nor had you seen me had you not Reader, if he had lived, theu had’st been dead.” army; unlike any other in the world, was not divided mio compa- 
- been in trubble, and you an ould neighbour's sone.’ Slattery, with- Those who deposed and immediately succeeded this dread represen- | "'©*: °F regiments, but followed in bands, and at their pleasure, the 
out perhaps literally obeying her injunction, drew her yet deeper | tative of the King of Terrors, were however, not much his superiors | chiefs to whom they were wrote attached. _Anstead a Gruss eo 
vem under the shadow of the carriage, and appeared to be anxiously | in patriotism or humanity; and Burke was not far wrong, when he | tary music, they used, like the ancient Swiss and Scottish erage; 
questioning her onall the particulars of the affair. ‘ I would scorn, | referred to the occasion in these characteristic terms :-— the horns of cattle for giving signals to their troops. Their off. 
pt. 15 plase God! to bea false listener, Dennis; but as I was scrubbing | ‘‘I hear of another inducement to fraternity, with the present rulers. cers wore, for distinction, m nes chequered etl headkerchief 
Det. ts the evi behind the bar they call St. Peter's Sentry-box, the Flai/| They have murdered one Robespierre. This Robespierre, they tell | knotted round thei head, with others of the same colour tied round 
1 comes in to the mbaister, and bad a cool draught of wormwood beer; | Us Was a cruel tyrant, and vow that he is put out of the way, all wii} | their waist, by way of sash, in which they stuck their pistols. 
jov. 1 and shure | could not help noticing when the blistering lips of him | go well in France. Astroea will again return to that earth from| The attack of the Vendeans was that of sharp-shooters. They 
“sk named an ould neighbour's sone of the parents dear that are wid | hich she has been an emigrant, and all nations will resort to her | dispersed the ms¢ 1wes so as to surround their adversaries with a se- 
ae. 85 the saints, and left me alone in a cowld black world.’ G:ahame | golden scales. This is thein jargon. It is the old bon ton of robbers, mic ircular fire, maintained by a body of formidable marksmen, ae- 
1 could only gather the import of Slattery’s whisper from the reply | who cast their common crimes on the wickedness of their departed | customed to take aim with fatal precision, and whose skill wis 
10 of the girl. * Keep your nonsense for those you like better, Denny | associates.. [care little about the memory of this same Rqpespierre. | the more dreadful, because, being habituated to take advantage 
Jan 16 Slattery ; and be off wid yourself, I say again— that’s all | want of | | am sure he was an execrable villian. 1 rejoice at his punishment | of every tree, bush, or point of shelter, those who were dealing d¢- 
locle you; and take this in token of a poor girl who maybe once minded | neither more nor less, than I should at the execution of the present | struction amongst others, were themselves comparatively free frou 
York your blarney more nor was wise or dacent, but found you out and directory, or any of its members. But who gave Robespierre the | risk. This manwuvre was termed s exailler ; and the execution of 
each despised your false heart; and so would not have been here the night | power of being a tyrant? and who were the ivtsruments of his ty-/ resembling the Indian bush-fighting, was, like the attack of the 
hiuere, had the trnbble not come on you, and you an ould neighbour’s sone ’ | ranny? The present virtuous constitution-mongers. He was a ty- | Red warriois, accompanied by whoops and shouts, which seemed 
Aud the generous and womanly Chaunette put into the bands of her ' raut, they were his satellites and his hangmen. ‘Their sele merit js | from the extended space through which they resounded, to mult 
tickle if not perfidious admirer, a small chip Dutch toy-box, in which tu the murder of their colleague. They have expiated their other ply the number of the asailants 
apne she had hoarded her hard earuings for many a day, till open flii tas murders by a new murder. It has alw ays been the case among this} When the Republicans, galled in this manner, pressed forward to 
bs sd ‘tions with Cathleen the bar-maid, and Bridget the chamber-maid, bandiiti. They have always had the knife at each other’s throats, af-| a close attack, they found no enemy on which to wreak thew veu 
aud twenty others of their class, had made her as reckless of wealth ter they had almost blunted it at the throats of every honest man | peance ; for the loose array of the Veudeans gave immediate pas 
— as hopeless of a cabin and potato-garden in her native parish of Cas-| These people thought, that, in the commerce of murder, he was like | sage to the head of the charging column, while its flanks, as it ad- 
ies of tle-connor; a cow, a pig, and connubial happiness with Denny Slat- | to have the better of the bargain, if any time was lost; they there- | vanced, were still more exposed than before to the murderous fire o! 
be ex- tery. ‘The entire sum of this wealth was three golden English gui | fore took one of their short revolutionary methods, and massacred | (heir invisible enemies. In this manner they were ofiew led on from 
nyVisli neas. and a few blackened ten-pennies. Of ribbous, from the happy him in a manner so perfidious and cruel, as would shock all humani- point to point, until the regulars meeting with a barricade, or au 
pent days when Dennis had escorted her to wakes and fairs, ( hauneite ty, if the stroke was not struck by the present rulers on one of their | abbatis, or a strong position in front, or becoming perhaps involved 
omuad had indeed ample store; and to these he would have been equally own associates.’ in a defile, the Vendeans exchanged their fatal musketry for a close 
HN S. welcome ; for what cared Chaunette for personal decoration which We would w ingly quote the whole of Sir Walter’s interesting land furious onset, throwing themselves ailele She: sends Svatedl anil 
J a a a mpm = eg of her * parent's ould reighbour s a — spirited outline of the struggle in La Vendee, where “ the | tage among the enemy’s ranks, and slaughtering them in great nui 
 dells ae But all she could she gave; and, feeling that she was never) blood- iounds of war were indeed uncoupled and unmuzzled, by | bers. Mf, on the other hand, the insurgents were compelled to give 
ae ine o see him more, bade him * fly, and never mind her, and she woul the Jacobin dynasty, to imbrue themselves in carnage worthy of | way, a pursuit was almostas dangerous te the Republicans as an en 
: herself tell Cathleen.’ For the first time in his lite, probably, the | fiends ; but we must be conteut with part of it, and that, perhaps, be- vagem nt. The Vendean, when hard pressed, threw away inis 
aii oo Dennis lost the vw of his nee. It was Ceannetts, waune | yone our proper orengee clogs. or wooden shoes, of which he could make himself a ne 
Mutth- ings all gave way before the really affectionate clasp in which the he Vendean insurgents, though engaged in the same cause, | pair at the next resting-place, sprang over a feuce or caual, loaded 
Wash- volage post-boy now enfolded her—who first spoke. ‘ And, oh!! and frequently co-operating, were divided into Lodies, under fead- | his fusee as he ran, and discharged it atthe pursuer with a fatw 
2. os blessings be wid you, Deunis; and if you be other than a good one, ers indepeadent of each other. Those of the right bank of the aim, whenever he found opportunity of pansing for that purpose. 
a, Hie shure it's not the time to think of it now, and youin the sore trubble, Loire were chiefly under the orders of the celebrated La Charette, This species of combat, which the ground rendered so advautage- 
>. Sue ma chree-’ Dennis put up her money and kissed her again most who, descended from a family distinguished as commanders of pri-| ous to the Veudeaus. was equally so in case of victory or defeat. 1 
Harv, Frog unheeding, or perhaps forgetting the presence of, vateers, and himself a naval oilicer, had taken on him this dauge- | thre Republicans were vanquish d, thei army Was nearly destroyed, 
aaa bs olfe, - ° oe l poor Coaunette, whow asa very modest creauture, roye com nand. An early wandering disposition, not unusual | for the preservation of order became impossible, and without orde: 
cbibaid a8 totally unconscious. How could she indeed have borne a stran- among youth of eager and ambitious character, had made him ac- | their extermination was inevitable, while baggage, ammunition, cai 
by r’s eve upon her heart who had often and bitterly feared that he quainted with the inmost recesses of the woods, and his native ge- | riages, guns, and all the material part, as itis called, of the defeate:! 
Per(b- ae wis now unvalued and unsought ! At this unfeigned, unlooked nius had induced him to ant Gipate the military advantages which ‘army, fell into possession of the conquerors. On the other hand, i: 
wines eee ag “ a life and death seemed to mee; they afl ded. In his case, as in my others, either the sagacity of | the Vendeans sustained a loss, the victors found nothing om the field 
Bignn _ strug gle . the bosom of the poor girl; aud ~ an instant sh these untustructed peasants led them to choose for conwnand men but the bodies of the slain, and the sabols, or wooden-shoes, of th: 
liam B feaned her face on the breast of her fickle admirer, breathing ow whose talents best fitied them to enjoy it, or perhaps the perils fugitives. The few prisoners whom they made, had generally thrown 
sin, St> the simple words, ‘Och, Dennis, dear!’ iy those tones of passionate which environed such authority prevented its being aspired to, save 7 , ‘ 
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grief and tenderness from which even her gifted countrywoman, | 
© Neil, might have canght a Jesgon of the heart's own yodulatlon. 
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by those whom a mixture of resolution and prudence led to feel 


, carriages of any kind, could of course lose none. 











away er concealed their arms, and their army having ne baggace of 
Pursuit was very 


themselves capable of maintaining their character when invested apt to convert an advantage into a defeat ; for the cavalry could mge 
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act, and the infantry, dispersed in the'chase, became frequent vic- 
tims to those whom they pursued. 

in the field, the Vendeans were courageous to rashness. They 
hesitated not to attack and carry artillery with no other weapons 
than their staves; and most of their worst losses proceeded from’ 
their att ching fortified towns and positions with the purpose of car 
rying them by main force — After conquest, they were in general hu- 
mane and merciful But this depended -on the character of their 
chiefs. At Machecoul, the insurgents couducted themselves 
with great ferocity in the very beginning of the civil war; and to- 
wards the end of it, mutoal and reciprocal injuries had so exaspera 
ted the parties against each other, that quarter wis neither given nor 
taken on either side Yet until provoked by the extreme cruelties 
of the Revolutionary party, and unless when conducted by some 
peculiarly ferocious chief, the character of the Vendeans united 
clemency with courage They gave quarter readily to the vanquish- 
ed, but having no means of retaining prisoners, they usuaily shaved 
their h ads before they set them at liserty. that they might be distin- 
guished, if found again in arms, contrary to their parole A no loss 
striking feature, was ‘he severity of a discipline respecting property 
which was taught them only by their moral sense. No temptation 
could excite them to pillage ; and Madame La Roche-Jacquelein has 
preserved the following singular instance of their simple honesty .— 
After the peasants had taken the town of Bressuire by storm, she 
overheard two or three of them complain of the want of tobacco, 
to the use of which they were addicted, like the natives of moist 
countries in general = ** What,”’ said the lady, “ is there no tobacco 
in the shops ?’’--‘* Tebacco eneugh,” answered the simple-hearted 
and honest peasants, who had not learned to make steel supply the 
want of gold,—"“tobacco enough; but we have no money to pay for 
i" 

Amidst these primitive warriors were mingled many gentlemen 
of the first families in France, wko, Royalists from principle, had 
fled to La Vendee rather than submit to the dominion of the Conven- 
tion, or the Convention’s yet more cruel masters There were found 
man. men, the anecdotes told 6f whom remind us continually of the 
age of Nenri Quatre, and the heroes of chivalry. [In these ranks 
aud almost ona level with the valiant peasants of which they were 
composed, fought the calm, steady, and magnanimous L’Escure,— 
D’Elbee, aman ef the most distinguished military reputation, —Bon- 
champ, the gallant and the able officer, who, like the Constable 
Monutmorency, with all his talent, was persecuted by fortune,—the 
chivalrous Henry La Roche Jacquelein, whose cali upon his soldiers 
was— If | fly, slay me—If I advance. follow me —if I fall, avenge 
me;’ with other names distinguished in the roll of fame, and not the 
less so that they have been recorded by the pen ef affection. 

The object of the insurrection was announced in the title of The 
Royal and Catholic Army, assumed by the Vendeans. In their mo- 
ments of highest hope, their wishes were singularly modest. Had 
they gained Paris, and replaced the royal authority in Fraace, they 
mediated the following simple boons:—i. They had resolved to pe- 
tition, thatthe name of La Vendee be given to the Bocage and its de- 
pendencies, which should be united under a separate administration 
instead of forming, as at present, a part of three distinct provinces, 
2. That the restored Monarch would honour the Bocage with a visit 
%. That in remembrance of the loyal services of the country, a 
white flag should be displayed from each steeple, and the king should 
add a cohort of Vendeans to iis body guard.—4. That former use- 
ful projects of improving the navigation of the Loire and its canals 
should be perfected by the government. So little of selfish hope or 
ambition was connected with the public spirit of these patriarchal 
warriors. 

‘The war of ,La Vendee was waged with various fate for nearly 
two years, during which the insurgents, or brigands as they were 
termed, gained by farthe greater number of advantages, though wilh 
means ininiely inferior to those of the government, which detached 
against thom one general aiter anuthet, at tae head of numerous 
armies, with equally indifferent success. Most of the Republicans 
intrusted with this fatal commande suffered by the guillotine, for uot 
havtwg dove that which circumstances rendered impossible. 

Upwards of two buadved batties and skirmishes were fougbt in this 

devoted country. ‘Lhe revolutionary fever was in ils excess; the 
shedding of blood seemed to have become positive pleasure to the 
perpetrators of slaughter, aud was varied by each invention which 
cruelty could beget to give it new zest. Tie habitations of the Ven- 
deans were destroyed, their families subjected tu violation and mas- 
sacre, their cattle houghed and slaughtered, aid their crops burnt 
and wasted. One Republican column assumed and merited the 
name of the luternal, by the horrid atrocities which they commit 
ted. At Pillau, they roasted the women and children in a heated 
oven. Many similar horrors could be added, did not the heart and 
hand recoil trom the task. Without quoting any more special in- 
stances of horror, we use tbe words of a Repablican eye-wiiness, lo 
express the general spectacle presented by tue theatre of civil 
conllict. 
__ ‘i did uot see a single male being at the towns of Saint Hermand, 
Chantonnay, or Herbiers. A few women alone had escaped the 
sword. Country-seats, cottages, habitations of whichever kind, 
were burnt. The berds and ducks were wandering in terror around 
their usual places of shelter, now smouking ia ruins. 1 was surprised 
by night, but the wavering and dismal blaze of conflagration aiford- 
ed light over the country. ‘Yo the bleating of the disturbed flocks, 
and bellowing ot the terrified cattle, was joined the deep hourse notes 
of the carriun crows, and the yells of wild animals coming from the 
recesses of the woods to prey on the carcasses of the slain. At length 
#@ distant column of fire, widening and increasing as | approached, 
served me asa beacon. it was the town of Mortagne in flames. 
When I arrived there, no living creatures were to be seen, save a 
few wretched women who were striving to save some remnunts of 
their property from the general conflagration.’ P ° 7 

Notwithstanding the desolating mode in which the Republicans 
conducted the war, with the avowed purpose of rendering La Veo- 
dee uninbabitable, the population seemed to increase in courage, 
and even in numbers, as their situation beewme more desperate. 
Renewed armies were seut into the devoted district, and successively 
destroyed in assaults, skirmishes, and ambuscades, where they were 
not slaughtered in general actions. More than a hundred thousand 
inen were employed at one time, in their efforts to subjugate this de- 
voted province. But this could not last for ever; and a chance of 
war upon the frontiers, which threatened reverses to the Conven- 


La Vendee. 
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the victors, and carry the war into Bretagne, where they expected 
either to be supported by a déscerit of the English, or by a general 
insurrection of the inhabitants 

In this military emigration, the Royalists were accompanied by 
iheir aged people, tieir wives, and their children; so that their me 
lancholy march resembled that of the Cimbrians or Heivetians ot 
old, when, abandoning their ancient dwellings, they wandered forth 
io find new settlements in amore fertile land. hey crossed the 
rivernear St. Florent andthe bank- were blackened with neatly « 
vundred thousand pilsrims of both sexes, and oi every age. The 
vrovd river was before them, and behind them their buraing cottages 
aad (he exterminating sword of the Republican-. The means of em- 
barkation were few and precarious; the affright of the females ai- 
mnost ungovernable; and such was the tumait and terror of the 
scene, that, in the words of Madame La Roche Jacquelein, the awe- 
struck spectators could only compare it to the day of judgment 
Without food, directions, or organization of any kind—without the 
-how of an army, saving inthe trout and rear of the column, the 
centre consisting of their detenceless tainilies marching logether in 
a mass—these indomitable peasants deteated a Republican army uo- 








| der the walis of Laval.” 


ARANJUEZ AND ITS GARDENS. 
From Southey’s History of ihe Peninsular War.— Part 2. 

‘The ground whereor a battle has beew fought is never passed 
over by an intelligent traveller without producing a meditative 
train of thought, however transient, even if the scene has no other 
interest; but when the local circumstances are remarkable, the im- 
pressions bec sme deeper and more durable, especially if the war 
were one in which, alter any lapse of time, the heart still feels a 
lively concera. Aranjuez had been for nearly two centuries the 
spring residence of the Spanish court. [It stands in a rich and love 
ly country, where the Xarama falls into the lagus, ia what was 
once a peninsula. Charles V. had built a hunting seat there, which 
Philip Ill. enlarged into a palace, yet such a palace as was design- 
ed for comfort aud comparative retirement, rather than for splen- 
dour. In bis tim: a canal was made between the two rivers, partly 
with the intent of giving the place a character of safety, that the 
king might be secure there with no larger body of guards than his 
dignity required. Succeeding monarchs each added something to 
the mbellishments of the grounds, and Charles 1V. when prince of 
Asturias, made a garden which was called by his name. Aranjuez 
itself was a poor village till the time of Grimaldi’s adinmisiration, 
when a town was built there under his directions, and partly on the 
Dutch plan; the streets being long, spacious, straight and uniform, 
with rows of trees for beauty and for shade—-only the canals were 
wanting The population had increased to some ten thousand per- 
sons, who depended in great measure for their prosperity upon the 
annual residence of the court. 

‘The pride of Aranjuez was in its gardens; they were m the 
French style, but with a charm, which that style derived from a 
Spanish climate. Long and wide avenues were overbowered with 
elms, which loved the soil, and which, by the stateliness of their 
growth, and the deep umbrage of their ample branches, repaid the 
care with which water from the fagus was regularly conducted to 
their roots. ‘That river also supplied numerous fountains, each in 
the centre of some area, square or circular, bex- or oct-angular, 
where, in peaceful times, at all hours of the day, some idlers or ru 
ininators were seen on the marble benches, enjoying the shade, and 
the sight and the sound of water, which was thrown up by statues 
of all kinds, appropriate or preposterous, beasts, harpics, sea-hor- 
ses, Tritons, end heathen gods and goddesses, in jets or curvilinear 
shoots, intersecting cach other, falling in regular forms, sparkting 


as they played, cooling the air around, and diffusing a sense of” 


freshness even in the hojtest noon. In some places the loitiest irdes 
were made to bear a part in these devices of wanton power, the 
pipes being conveyed to their summit; in others the fountains set 
music in motion when they played. ‘There was one fountain which 
served as a monument of one of the proudest victories that had ever 
been achieved by Spaia, the central part being formed from a block 
of marble which had been taken in one of the Turkish ships at Le- 
panto. 

‘ But this was a place where the strength of vegetation made ert 
appear subordinate, and the magnificence which all these eiaborate 
embellishments produced was subservient to delight and comfort. 
The elms, which were the largest of their kind, had attained a 
growth which nothing but artificial irrigation in a genial soil and 
hot climate could bave giventhem. The poplar and the tamarisk 
flourished in like manner; the latter grew along the bauks of the 
‘agus with peculiar luxuriance. Every approach to Aranjuez was 
shaded with trees, from* which avenues branched off in all direc- 
tions, opening into glades, and diversified with bowers. 
this royal expenditure directed only to the purposes of splendid en- 
joyment. ‘Lhe Spanish kings, with an intention better than the suc- 
cess which attended it, endeavoured to improve the agriculture of 
the country, by setting their subjects an exainple upon the royal do- 
mains. The best fruits in the peninsula were cultivated for sale in 
the royal gardens; the finestoilin Spain was produced there, and 
wine from vineyards of the choicest grapes was collected in cellars 
of unequalled extent. They had attempted also to naturalize the 
camel there, and at one time from two to three hundred of these 
anima!s fed in the royai pastures, and were occasionally employed 
for burden. But though they bred, aud appeared to tbirive there, 
the experiment was given up; the native animals, which are reared 
with so much less cost and care, being better suited to the soil, and 
surface, and climate of Spain. 

‘The banks of the Tagus at Aranjuez, and the gardens which it 
had so long been the pride and pleasure of the Spanish kings to 
embellish, were now to be made the scene of war. 


—————— 


Nor was: 






fied its sense of the heroism of Panes, who died a few hours after 
he was wounded, by exempting the title in his family from the du- 
ties called lanzas and medias anatas for ever, appointing his father a 
gentleman of the bed-chamber, and ordering a letter to be written 
to him, as a document to be preserved in the archives of his house, 
expressing, in the most honourable terms, the sense which the coun- 
try entertained of the services rendered to it both by father and son. 

‘ The Freach, after this repulse recrossed the Xarama, and, as 
Venegas had foreseen, prepared to at ack him on the other side.— 
According to their official statement, tiey thought it would be a long 
and difficult work to rebuild the bridges at Aranjuez, and that it 
would be less dangerous to force the passage of the Tagus at Tole- 
do, where the Spaniards remained masters of the bridge. The 
>panish general therefore disposed his troops at Aranjuez, Ocana, 
La Guardia, and Tembleque ready to march, as circumstances might 
require, to some place where he could only be attacked in front, 
and might be freed from the apprehension that the enemy would 
cut off his retreat by way of Toledo, and, having disabled him, pe- 
netrate to the Sierra Morena, the armies of the Cuesta and Sir Ar- 
thur being too far off to prevent them ‘The necessity of retreating 
was indeed obvious; and the Junts were of opinion that he had ne 
other course left than that of abandoning La Mancha, and taking 
post at the pass of Despenapernos Mr Frere thought it would be 
better, if La Mancha were untenable, to occupy the passes witha 
part of his army only, (for it was not to be supposed that at this 
time the French could make any serious attempt upon Andalusia,) 
and march with or detach the rest upon the left of the enemy, thro’ 
a country which they had never been able to occupy, Cuenca, Mo- 
lina, and as far as Arragon; a movement upon the two former 
points would threaten the capital; upon the latter it would give the 
Spaniards a decided superiority in that quarter, and interrupt the 
communication of the French with France. In the present state of 
things, Mr. Frere perceived how desirable it was that the Spaniards 
should have as many small armies as possible; their system of mi- 
litary subsistence and discipline being so imperfect, defeats became 
dangerous and even destructiv: in proportionto the size of the ar- 
my; in small bodies they were comparatively of little importance: 
in small bodies the Spaniards had almost uniformly been success- 
ful; and such diver-ions would harass and distract the French, and 
waste their force. 

‘Mr. Frere spoke upon this plan to one o! the leading members 
of the war department, and would have delivered in his advice in 
writing, if Marquis Wellesley had not at that time been daily ex- 
pected to arrive at Seville and supersede him This circumstance, 
and the confidence which Venegas expressed in the spirit of his 
troops, (for he seemed disposed to risk a battle rather than abandon 
La Mancha,) induced him to wait for the Marquis’s arrival; and 
then it was too late. For on the same day that Mr. Frere recom- 
mended this proposed diversion, Venegas received advices from the 
fifth division, under General Zerain, by Toledo, that the French had 
received a reinforcement of eight thousand men, and were about to 
attack him. Upon this the general ordered the fourth divison from 
Tembleque to advance to his support. While they were on their way 
Sebiastiani, having collected his whole corps at Toledo, attacked Ze 
rain, who retreated in good order to Sonseca, and from thence turn- 
ed to Almonacid to join the troops which had been sent to his assist- 
ance. At Almonacid, Venegas assembled his whole army on the 
10th, and believing that the number of the enemy did not exceed 
fourteen thousand, the same reasons which had made him stand his 
ground at Aranjeuz, after the retreat of the combined armies, in- 
duced him once more to give the French battle. He could not bear 
to abandon the people of La Mancha, who had welcomed him with 
enthusiasm on his advance: he knew how injurious it was, not mere. 
ly to the general character of an army, but to the individual fee!l- 
ings of the soldiery, to be perpetually giving way before the enemy. 
losing ground and losing reputation and hope also; and his success 
at Aranjuez made him confident in the courage and conduct of his 
troops. Before he delivered his own opinion, he summoned the dif: 
ferent chiefs of division to council, and they perfectly accorded with 
his predetermination This was on the 10th; he resolved to let the 
troops rest the next day, that they might recover from their march, 
and it was agreed to attack the enemy at daybreak on the 12th— 
Meantime it was supposed more accurate information of their num- 
ber might be obtained. 

‘ Delay has ever been the bane of Spanish councils, and Venegas 
should have remembered, that in offensive war every thing depends 
upon celerity. Victor had now opened a communication with Soult, 
and the Intruder being thus delivered from al! fear of the allied ar- 
mies, joined Sebastiani, with the reserve, on the 9th. While Vene- 
gas was deliberating, his position was reconnoitred; and on the 
morning of the day which he had allowed for rest he was attacked 
by an army of little less than double the force at which he had com- 
puted it. The Spaniards, however, were not taken by surprise. The 
right wing, under Vigodet, extended to some rising ground beyond 
the village of Almonacid; the centre, consisting of two divisions, 
| under Camp-marshal Castejon, were in the plain before the village. 
| Lacy commanded the left, which was supported by a height, detach- 
ed from the range of hills that ron north and south, beginning at 
Toledo. Giron was stationed, with three battalions, as a reserve. 
behind the centre; the rest of his division were posted, part on the 
heights to the left, part at an advanced battery, and the remainder 
upon the castle-bill, behind the village. The cavalry, under Camp- 
| marshals the Marquis of Gelo, D. Thomas Zerain, and the Viscount 
de Zolina, were placed in two bodies, one on each wing. 

‘ The Intruder was in the field, but Sebastiani was the real com- 
mander. That general perceived that the event of the day depend 
ed upon the possession of the hill onthe Spaniard’s left, and be or- 
dered Laval to attack it with his two divisions. Laval formed in 
close columns, by divisions and brigades, and attacked the hill both 








About two i | in front and on the right at once. ‘The French suffered considerably 


the @\\srnoon the French appeared upon the right bank, and began | jn thas attack. Count Sobolesky and another chief of battalion were 
the auiack along the whole line. They opened a heavy fire on all | Killed, several of equal rank wounded ; but they had the advantage 
points, but more especially upon the ford of Don Antonio's garden, | of numbers as well as discipline. The Colonel who commanded on 
and the reserve from the walks were sent to strengthen that post. | the hill was wounded, and before Giron could reach the spot with 
Panes at the Puente de Barcas was struck by a ball, which carried | the reserve, the battalions which were posted there gave way. These 


away his leg: a glance convinced him that the wound was mortal: / battalions, instead of rallying when they found themselves support- 


* Comrades,” said he, “ stand by these guns till death—l am going 
toheaven:”” and as they bore him from the field, the only anxiety 


| 


ed, confused the troops who came to support them. The height 
upon which the fate of the day depended, was lost; and the enciny, 


he expressed was, that another officer should take his place without | haying won it, attacked the Spaniards in flank. Lacy, upon this, 


idelay. Don Gaspar Hermosa suceeeded him, after planting a mor-| wheeled to face the enemy, and for a while withstood them: two 
tiov, compensated them by furnishing new forces, and of a higher |tar at the Puente ford in the midst of the enemy's fire. ‘Lhe Span-| hundred cavalry, led by Don Nicholas Chacon, charged one of their 


description in puint of character and discipline, for the subjection of | ish artillery was excellently served this day, and frequently silenced | ¢ojumns, which, furming itself into a square, withstood the attack ; 


| that of the French. Que mortar, placed in the thicket opposite the | and Chacon, having his horse shot under him, and some of his best 


This was the surrender of the town of Mentz to the Prussians. | islet, made great havoc among the enemy. Lacy, perceiving his| officers and soldiers killed, was compelled to withdraw. In the 
By the capitulation, a garrison of near fifteen thousand experienced | own post secure, and that the main attack was made upon the left, 


soldiers, aud some officers of considerable name, were debarred from | at the Puente Verte, the gardens of the Prince and of Don Antonio, 
again bearing arms against the allies. These troops were employed removed his division thither without waiting tor orders. The firing 


in La Vendee, where the scale bad already begun to preponderate | 
against the dauutless and persevering insurgents. At the first en- 
counters, the soldiers of Mentz, unacquainted with the Vendean 
mode of fighting, sustained loss, wod were thought lighily of by the 
Royalists. This opinion of their new adversaries was changed, in 
consequence of a defeat near Chollet, more dreadful in ins conse- 
quences than any which the Vendeans bad yet received, and which 
determined their generals to pass the Loire with their whole col 
dwetad force; leave their beluved Bucage tu the ayes aad brands of! 





} 





centre the enemy were equally successful, and at length the Spa- 
niards fell back along the whole of their line. Nevertheless: the 
ground was well contested, and Venegas took up a second position 


continued till the approach of night, when the French, baffled in all | pehind Almonacid, supported by the castle-hijl. Here he was pre- 
their attempts, retired. The loss of tie Spaniards was between two | gently attacked at all points; his cavalry made another charge. 
aud three hundred; they computed that of the French at three! which failed fur lack of numbers, not of spirit, and the general then 


hundred killed, and about a thousand wounded. The French force 
consisted of fourteen or fifteen thousand, being the whole of Se- 





perceived that there was no hope of recovering the day. He there- 
fore commenced his retreat, and ordered Vigodet, whose division 


bastiani’s corps. They themselves carefully avoided all mention of | wag at this time the least exposed, to bring up and cover the rear. 
the action, saying ouly that they worsied the advanced guard of Ve-) Vigodet performed this service with great coolness, recovered and 


negas, aud drove it beyond the Tagus. 


Giron, who commanded, | spiked one of the cannon which had been taken, and hegan at length 


was rewaded with the rauk of camp-marshal; and the Junto festi-) (o fall pack himself in good order. At (his time some anuptuition 
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Pe, 
carts, which were blown up on his right, that they might not fall into 


the enemy’s hands, frightened the horses of the little cavalry which | 


covered his own retreat, and the French, taking advantage of their 
confusion, charged im vigourously. The second in command of the 
division, D. Francisco de Reyna, checked the pursuers, while Vigo- 
‘det rallied the scattered horse, and collected about 1000 men, under 
whose protection he left tne field. They retreated by different routes 
to Herencia, meaning to fall back to Manzana es, Membrilla, and 
Solana. As far as Herencia the movement was effected in good or- 
der, only a few soldiers, straggling from their ranks to drink at the 
few wells in that country ; but when the van reached Manzanares, a 
cry arose that the French had got before them on the road of Val- 
depanas, to cut off their retreat. This faise report either originating 
in treason or in cowardice, spread through the troops ; from that 
moment subordination was at an end, and they forfeited the credit 
which had been gained in the action, by «lispersing. 


GARRICK. 


The following are given as tlie recollections of a gentleman who 
saw Garrick in the part of Hastings in Jane Shore, and noted in the 
book he had with him every thing that inimitable actor did. The 
notes are copied from the book in question, with which the auditor 
himself obliged us many years ago :— 

“« Mr. Garrick made his entrance in avery gay courtier-like mea- 
ner, and continued so till 

Now sunk in grief, and pining with despair, 

Her waning form no longer shall incite 

Envy in woman, or desire in man. 

She never sees the sun, but thro’ her tears, 

And wakes to sigh the live-long night away ; 
which was given ina style to excite the pily of any heart but Glos- 
ler’s. 





No farther, my good lord, than friendly pity, 
And tender-hearted charity allow. 


He uttered with nice hesitation and much fine feeling. 
In the first scene of the second act, where he comes en in the 

house of Jane Shore, saying, 

Dismiss my train, and wait alone without. 

Alicia here! unfortunate encounter! 

But be it as it may ; 
Mr. Garrick entered extremely gay, started at seeing Alicia, and his 
whole demeanor seemed to change. The next three speeches were 
given with great cunning and coldness.. He was emphatic, but not 
gallant, at 


None has a right more ample 
To task my power than you. 


Before he replied to her violent attack, 


Are you wise ? 
Have you the use of.reason? Do you wake? 
What means this raving, this transporting passion ? 


He walked up to ber, met her eye fully, and gave these interro- 
gations with adegree of sharpuess that bordered on severity. In 
saying, 

Are these the proofs of tenderness and love! 

These endless quarrels, discontents and jealousies, 

These never-ceasing wailings and complainings, 

These furious starts, these whirlwinds of the sou!, 

Which every other moment rise to maduess ? 
Ie softened a little, but still kept up the tyrant. Bat in 

Why am I thus pursu’d from place to place, 

Kept in the view and cross‘d at ev'ry turn? 

fa vain | fly, and, like a hunted deer, 

‘end o'er the lawn and hasten to tie covert; 

Bee I can reach my safety, you o'ertake me 

With the swift malice of some keen ceproach, 

And drive the winged shaft deep in my heart : 


he lost his temper in some degree, made the speech a fine climas, 
and crossed at the end. When, however, he came to 
If you are wise end prize our peace of mind, 
Yet take the friendly counsel of my love; 
Believe me true, nor listen to your jealousy. 
Let not that devil which undoes your sex, 
That cursed curiosity, seduce you 
‘To bunt for needless secrets, which, neglected 
Shall vever hurt your quiet; but once known, 
Shall sit upon your heart, pinch it with pain, 
And banish the sweet sleep for ever from you, 
Go to—be yet advis'd: 
tlere he softened, tuok ber left hand in his, and with the fore-finger 
ef his right hand, deliberately seemed to enforce the emphatic ad- 
vice; and, atthe ead, gently threw away her band, and turned up the 
siage. 


- 


Well, then, !own my heart has broke your chains. 
Patient I bore the painful bondage Jong, 
Atlength my gen’rous love disdains your tyranny . 
The bitterness and stings of taunting jealousy, 
Vexatious delays, and jarring joyless nights, 
Have driven him forth to seek some safer shelter, 
Where he may rest his weary wings in peace. 
(rarvick personified her description, where she says, 
E’en now thy eyes avow it, now they speak, 
And insulently own the glorious villainy : 
and gave the speech with great insolence ; but it was elegant inso- 
ience-—not the unpolished rudeness of the present age. 
Garrick never spoke a speech of Ranger's with more dry gentle- 
manty humour than he did this: 
Whate’er my fate decrees for me hereafter, 
Be present to me now, my better angel ! 
Preserve me from the storm that threatens now 
And, if f bave beyond atonement sinn'd, 
Let any other kind of plague o’ertake me, 
So LT escepe the fury of that tongue ! 


it produced a roar of applause that did not seem to belong to a 
leagedy. 
‘The following soliloquy, after the exit of Alicia— 

How fierce a fiend is passion! With what wildness 
What tyranny, untam'd it reigns in woman ! 
Unbappy sex! Whose easy yielding temper 
Gives way to ev'ry appetite alike ; 
And love in their weak bosoms is a rage 
As terrible as hate, and @s destructive. 
But soft ye now—for bere comes one disclaims 
Stvife and her wrangling train, Kc. 


was ullered with great sympathy and firmness; till ‘Soft ye now,” 
when an entire transition of feee and manner took place, and he be- 
bame the most insinuating, accomplished lover, | ever listened to. 
“Rise, gentle dame,” &c. was given in the true style of a cour 
tier, to make the light and sBade complete, and when he came to 
e tines, 
» 


paave fhe passage, “Remember this,” in the tone of a man eypiring ; 


If there be aught of merit in my service, 
Impute it there, where most ’tis die, to love ; 
Be kind, my gentle mistress, to my wishes, 
And satisfy my panting heart with beauty ; 
he advanced with seeming timidity, very tenderly took her hand. 
kept sinking by degrees as he spoke those lines, and just toncbed the 
ground with his knee as he said “tolove.” He paused a little before 
that line, but al the close “to love,” no language can descrive bis 
manner, or the effect produced. “ Be kind my gentle mistress ” 
and so onto “ bid my tongue be still,” were all given in the most 
tender agilated tones imaginable. 
As he exclaimed— 


What means this peevish, this fantastic change ? 

Where is thy wonted pleasantness of face, 

Thy wonted graces, and thy dimpled smiles ? 

Where hast thou lost thy wit and sportive mirth ? 

That cheerful heart, which us’d to dance for ever, 

And casi a day of gladness all around thee ? 
he seemed as if his pride was piqued, and his manner totally altered. 
in the next speech, bis tenderness.dwindled to perfect rudeness, and 
you would have asked yourself, ‘Is this the man who bat a moment 
since knelt with so much seeming adoration? It is, alas! poor hu- 
man oalure!” The toflowing speeckes are a rapid climex of deter 
wined brutality, till Dumont rushes in, when he quitted her, and took 
the stage once or twice in great disorder before he spoke, till he 
came to the passage— 

"Tis wondrous well! I see my saint-like dame, 

You stand provided of your braves aad ruflians, 

To man your cause, and bluster ia your brothel ! 
when he crossed Dumont, and spoke as if to her from the wing she 
went off at; and in replying to Dumont— 

Jusolent villain! Henceforth let this teach thee 

The distance twist a peasant and a prince : 
he drew his sword, and struck him gently across the arm; and, after 
being disarmed in the encounter, his exit was made, not with loud, 
but stifled rage, and keen resentment, 

In the third act he enters while Gloster and his a(tendants are on 

the stage, and thus soliioquizes without perceiving them :— 





——— = 


This foolish woman hangs about my heart, 
Lingers and wanders in my fancy still ; 

This coyness is put on, ‘tis art and cunning, 
And worn to urge desire—I must possess her. 
The groom who lifts his saucy hand against me, 
Ere this, is hunibled and repents his daring ; 
Perhaps, e’en she may profit by th’ example, 
And teach her beauty not toscoru my power. 





The character of Hastings appears distinctly at the close of this 
speech. It was impossible to suppose betore but what he loved Jane 
| Shore. Has first advances were so tender and so earnest, that even 
| force seemed to be sanctioned by bis disappointment. But bere the 
/open, gay, and bold-faced villain, clearly stands confessed. 
| in the followiog dialogue with Gloster, who comes up to accost 
| him, there was nothing remarkable in his manner of giving ‘“ The 
jresty knaves,” &c. more than that it was spoken with emphasis, and 
prepared the speaker for the gyeat effect to be afterwards produced. 
‘la Tis true,” &c. alittle of the court sycophaut was dis; layed in a 
| masterly style. But finding that Gloster was not tickled by it, in his 
} next two lines, ‘Of this Iam to learn,” he assumed his dignity and 
| was himself. ‘Il befa!,” &c. was pronounced with great force and 
| manly resolution ; but still kept uader so as to impart a greater effect 
| to the two nest speeches, which seemed, indeed, as if but one; for 
Gloster’s line was spoken so rapidly, and replied to so very quick, 
that it threw a contempt on it, and made it only a break. In this 
| speech he rose in voice and aetion, line by line, to a climax of perfec- 
ion. which may be coneeis yd better than J ean express it; and the 
appaerse was beyond any thing of that kind now given. Afier all 
that kpor, the next speech was uttered in a faint agitated under tone, 
and the-courtier finely portrayed. It was te Gloster like a refreshing 
shower after a thunder storm. The speech afier the exit of Gloster, 
isa proof that if a man has mean or vicious principles, he will al- 
ways Strive to convince himself be has them not. Hastings bad just 
before given the lie to the first three lines of this famous soliloquy. 
His loyalty was the only virtue he possessed. 












i 


dut | cannot recollect that he said, “ Farewell forever.” ‘The “ last 
warning of a dying man” bad taken suab hold of Miss Young and the 
audience, that nothing more could be said or done with ellect.— The 
Opera Glass. 





RECOLLECTIONS OF TURKEY.—NO., If. 


We must now retura again to Mr. Adair’s audience of the Suita: 
At half-past four, every thing being in readiness, Mr. Adair, dressed 
in the cavalry-uniform of a volunteer corps, descended the grand 
staircase, followed by a crowd of gentlemen dressed in all kinds of 
uniforms, and many iv pain clothes; every one mouoted the horse 
which had beew provided for him, and we soon made a formidable 
cavalcade, attended by a much more numerous body of infantry 
and pedestrians. The order of the procession ran thus :— 

Three companies of Janissaries (three hundred in number,) twe 
by two. 

bight superior officers of the Porte on horseback, two by two. 

Twenty -four Janissaries permanently attached to the palace, very 
splendidly. dressed. 

Twenty-four marines, with bayonets unfixed, followed by their 
lieutenant ov horseback. 

The equerry of the embassy and his deputy, with twelve grooms. 
richly dressed, all mounted on the ambassador’s horses. 

Eight lacqueys on foot, in the ambassador’s private livery 

Twenty-four footmen of the embassy, dressed iu blue trock coats, 
trimmed with broad gold lace, and wearing laced cocked hats, lined 
with ostrich feathers Inthe midst of them walked the chief butler 
with a bag and sword. 

The five interpreters of the embassy, riding singly according to 
seniority, that is, the lowest in rank going at the head, aud the high- 
est going last. They were dressed according to the Oriental cos- 
tume, although of Frank descent, the etiquette or rather the arro- 
gance of the Porte forbidding interpreters serving foreign embas- 
sies to appear before the Turkish authorities in their national dress. 
They wore, however, on their heads, as a mark of independence 
and privilege, a high cap made of black sable, similar to the one 
which is. worn by bussars, the top being, as in theirs, of scarlet 
cloth.—Next came 

The ambassador. 

The secretary of the embassy. 

The consul-general. 

A secretary, supporting with both hands a small crimson satin 
cushion, on which were placed the ambassador’s credentials and 
letters of recall, contained in a satin bag embroidered with gold. 

Captain Bathurst of the Salceite.—After him no reguiar order 
was observed, except going two by two, and every one rode as 
chance had placed him. These gentlemen were tollowed by their 
owa servants, also on horseheck, who, with a crowd of other per- 
sons attracted by mere curiosity, closed the corlege. 

We proceeded down to the quay of Top-Hanue, where we dis- 
mounted, leaving our horses te the care of our own servants. The 
ambassador embarked with the first interpreter in the state barge 
of the embassy, a fine large boat, painted scarlet, and rowed by 
twelve Turks dressed iu white, each plying a pair of oars. A great 
number of other boats of all sizes had, of course, been provided for 
us, Which were svon filled, ard we followed the ambassador. 

The Salcette was anchored in the middle of the harbour, and we 
had to pass close to her; all her holiday fags were hoisted, and on 
vur approach the yards were manned, and she fired a salute of nine- 
teen guns. On reaching the opposite shore, the ambassador and 
suite were invited to the house of an officer of the Porte, situated 
near the spot where we landed ; and pipes, coffee, and sherbert were 
there served by tarns, until every thing had been put in readiness to 
enable us to proceed. No great care had been taken i the choice of 
several horses which were said to be sent from the seraglio to take 
us up. at this place; and with the excepiion of the one destined fox 
the ambassador, which real), appeared to come trom the sultan’s 
stables, there was every probabiiity that the wretched worn-out 
hacks which were presented tu us, with their ragged and filthy Tar- 
kish saddles, had beea hired trom the nearest and cheapest Menzil 
hannes, or jobbing-houses. Sesides, he number provided did not 
prove sufficient, and a sort of scramble took place for them. Many 
of our companions were left to find their way on foot through the 
crooked and intricate streets which led from this to ihe seraglio. 
Little regularity was observed in this part of our procession; the 





| Wenow come to the assembly of the council in the fourth act. 
| There was a gloom about Mr. Garrick in this sceue as if something | 


order of it was conducted by another master of ceremonies, whe 


| was to happen dreadful; but his wonderful expression of countenance, | had come so far to meetus, and our progress was by no means ex- 
| his deep heart-felt tones on being arrested for high treason, cannot | peditious. 


be described, 
What! and no more busthis—How ! to the scaffold : 
Oh, gentle Ratcliff! tell me, dol hold thee: 


The imperial residence called the seraglio, consists of a great 
number of small and low detached buildings, the highest of which 
‘have not more than two stories. They are scattered over an im- 


Or. 0 Ldseam. whet chal | da to.wohe | mense extent of ground, intermixed with trees and gardeus, and 
} To bebake. be struggle through this f Soto: a a , | occupying the whole and identical space on which Byzantium once 
} F or surely death itself is not so painful | stood. ‘The walls by which the seraglio is surrounded, have been 
As is this sudden horror and surprise | supposed to be those of that ancient city: but the more reasonable 


} 


This one little speech he was two minutes in speaking. 
| And where he begins, “ Yes, Ratcliff, | willtake thy friendly coun- 
sel’? terminating with F 
’Tis but to close my eyes and sbut out daylight. 
To view no more the wicked ways of men, 

| No longer to behold the tyrant Gloster, 
And be a weeping witness of the woes, 
The desolation, slanghter, and calamities 

Which he shal! being on this unhappy land ! 
Garrick went partially into tears at the end of this sentence; and 


speeches. 
The passages after Alicia’s coming on, beginning “ Speak and 





to death. 
| The following speech, “‘O thou inhuman,” was never spoken by 
| Mr. Garrick. 
In“ Now mark ! and tremble at heaven’s just award !” he got per- 
‘fectly calm and composed, and these lines were uttered in a deep. 
| affecting tone that was truly heart-rending; and in “ Here then ex- 
, change we mutually forgiveness,” he contrived, by a little pause, and 
‘then kneeling with her, to get rid of grief and every distracting | 
}thought: he held one of her hapds in his, while be made the address | 
[to heaven, and did it with great energy and firmness; and in the pas- 
gage, ‘ Farewell! good angels vis tihy afflictions,” he lefi her again 
in tears, got close to the wing, spoke the last two sentences with un 
common feeling, and made a great exif. The applause lasted long, 
|for half the house did not expect to see him any more. But he re- 
‘turned with his guard, went over to Alicia, tenderly took her hand 
then tarned and waved the guard to retire a litle, which they did. 
He then led her farther off again as if to speak in private, and deli- 
vered the petitlon fur Jane Shore comparatively in a whisper, till be 
came to the line of “ Oh! shouldst thou wrong ber,” where he swet. 
led bis cadence ; but immediately subsiding once more ito a whis- 
per, he left her and got «gain to the wing. ‘Bhey looked at each 
other for some time wiih heart-rending niet, and be, after a pause, 








there a flood of tears gave him ease and power for his succeeding | 


. 


| opinion is, that they were raised in the reign of the Emperor Justi- 
| nian, whose numerous architectural improvements in and about 
| Constantinople many mouuments attest to the preseat day. The 
| outer principal entrance to the seragiio, on the street side, is a lofty 
, and long gateway, bordered with broad fixed benches, on which nu- 
|; merous porters spread their carpets in the hot summer days, and 
| enjoy, smoking their pipes,.the constant refreshing draft. This en- 
trance leads immediately to a wide open square, on the left of whieh 
is situated the Mint. Facing is.a high wall, through which a second 
| gate, as high but not as deep as the first, leads to an inner court, 
thickly shaded by a number of tall trees very symmetrically laid out 
This court is surrounded with buildings of various shapes and sizes, 
| mostof which are used as household offices, and lodgings for such 
‘of the seraglio attendants as are not allowed to penetrate into the 


give ease to my conflicting passion!” and “ Thy reason is grown | inner apartments. Among them, to the left, is the great divan- 
wild! Could thy weak hand,” were pronounced with the wild,! room, or council chamber, which in appearance asd shape may be 
| distracted manner, of a man not satisfied with himself, and hurrying ' compared to the Guildhall of London in miniature, 


When our procession had come up to the first gate, we were al! 


| desired to dismount, and the ambassador was requested to sit on one 
; of the side benches, aud wait a short time. ‘To this his Excellency 
, consented without hesitation, and we all ranged ourselves in a row 


heside and opposite to him. Here we were made to witness the re- 


| spective arrivals of all the ministers of the Porte and dignitaries ot 
| the Empire, from the grand vizier down to the Greek dragoman, ov 


state interpreter, pro fempore, all of whom passed us on horseback, 
and dis.nounted only atthe second gate However humiliated we 
might have been disposed to fee! at being thus exposed to the con- 
temptuous gaze of every passing officer of the Porte, from none of 
whom, excepting the Greek, we were even honoured with a salute 
this introductory form prepared us, iu some measure, to go through 
many others of astill more degrading character, which awaited us. 
it was at last notified to us that we might procecd, and we were 
conducted on foot through the outer court to the inner one, and ta- 
ken to a wide viranda used as a sort of antichamber to the divan- 
room. Here a chair was offered to the ambassador, and he was in- 
formed that the distribution of the Janissaries’ pay had been ordered 
by the Sultan to be made in his Excellency’s presence, and would im- 

mediately take place in the open space before him. The days on 

which this quarterly business is to be gone through, are always cho 

seu for publig gudienges to dgrveign ambassadors, This js dope witha 
a . 4 . 
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the view of giving foreigners an exalted idea of the Sultan’s wealth 
by an ostentatious and pempous display of the gold laid out on the 
occasion. We consequently expected to see immense heaps of the 
precious metal ; but in this we were a little disappointed; for nothing 
more than thirty or forty coarse canvass bags were brought from 
the Mint; and from their apparent weight, and the sound issuing 
from them when throwo on the ground, the contents were evidently 
nothing more than common piastres. The bags were laid out in a 
Circular manner, after which the paymasters of some of the regi- 
ments, who had been waiting at a distance seated on the bare ground, 
were called, an! each took away abag I! was afterwards ascertain- 
ed thattie amount of the sum thus paid in our presence did not ex- 
ceed thirty thousand piasters, which at that time were equal to no 
more than 1500/! 

The moment that the distribution of the pay commenced, the head 
chamberlain was called in by the Vizier, and desired to go to the Sul- 
tan and announce the arrival of the English ambassador in these 
words:—'"*Some infidels have come from the King of England with 
presents,* and beg to be fed and clothed at your court, and admitted 
to be dazzled by the splendour of your sublime presence.” The 
Chambertain returned half an hour after, and approached us in sol- 
emu and dignified pace. He held in his lefi hand a long staff richly 
ornamented with gold; and io his right, which was raised to his fore- 
head, a paper or parchment, contained in a big made of embroider- 
ed crimson satin, on which were written these imperial words, ad- 
dres-ed to the Vizier, “Let the English infidels be fed, clothed, and 
admitted to approach my sublime presence’ Upon th: #eading of 
this mandate, the ambassador was welcomed by the Vizier, and in- 
vited to walk into the divan-room to partake of an entertainment 
which was here called a dinner, but to which we might bave given 
the appellation of a dejeune a la fourchette, if such things as knives 
and forks were to be seew on Turkish tables. The divan-room we 
found to be, as it were, thoroughly lined with dark walnut-wood 
floor, ceiling, wainscots, tables, benches, and stools, being ail of that 
material. The Vizier was seated on a kind of arm-chair in the mid- 
dle of the bench facing the entrance, with his legs hanging down and 
resting on a stool—the first instan'e | had seen of a Turk’s quitting 
the usual posture of sitting cross-legged: this, however, was accoun- 
ted for by the absence of sofas, which are an indispensable article of 
furniture in every room of a Turkish house’ Before the Vizier 
stood a very small table. On the right-hand bench were seated all 
the ministers of the Porte, and on the left the Moftee and all the dig- 
nitaries of law and religion. There were also before them tables of 
some length. With the exception of these the room was occupied 
precisely in the manner it is seen when a council of state is held 
therein for some extraordinary purpose About four or five feet 
above the Vizier was perceived alatticed window, behind which the 
Sultan sits on those occasions as a silent president, seeing without 
being seen, and making known his will in writing to the Vizier thro’ 
private secretaries, who are constantly going backwards and for- 
wards between the sovereign and his viceroy. 

Ov the outer side of the long tables no benches or other seats had 
been placed the honour of sitting in so distinguished a presence 
being apparently reserved for the ambassador alone, for whoma 
chair had been provided, and placed at the Vizier’s table opposite to 
him. Mr. Adair went up to his place; and as many of the gentle- 
men of his suite as there was room for at the other tables, ranged 
themselves along them ina standing posture. Several dishes were 
then brought and laid before us. We found them to contain precise- 
ly the same sort of viands. Our opposite neighbours did the hon- 
ours by first putting their fingers into them, and taking out each a 
morsel. The example was immediately followed by us, and then the 
dishes were hastily taken away by the attendants, and others put in 
their stead. Jn this manner we went on through between thirty and 
forty dishes; some of which were of pastry, and many of different- 
coloured blanc-mange and jellies. To these we were helped with 
spoons. The poultry, of which there was great abundance, both 
boiled and stewed, was all done to rags, so as to dispense with the 
necessity of carving. They were torn ap either by one person, or 
two, pulling them by the two legs or wings. The drink, consisting of 
various kinds of iced sherhett, and milk sweetened, was served in 
profusion ia small silver bowls. The !ast dish was brought io by the 


head cooks with a sort of pomp: it was renowned Turkish Pilau, 


made of rice stewed with lamb. Although, as an amateur of it, I 
had eaten it repeatedly elsewhere, I found it here in unrivalled per- 
fection. 

Silver basins and ewers full of water, with embroidered muslin 
towels, now went round the room, and nothing could have come 
more a propos, after the oriental use we had just made of our fingers. 

During the time we were at table, the Turks observed the most 
perfect silence. Nothing was heard on their part but the rustling of 
the attendants’ thick damask or satin gowns; and as they were very 

numerous and very active, the kind of buzz raised by their walking 
about the room produced a curious effect, and was for some time un- 
interrupted. At the Vizier’s table the strictest Turkish etiquette pre- 
vailed, The ambassador was observed to make an attempt to enter 
into conversation by remarking that the fish of Constantinople was 
the finest in the world, and that the turbot before them was truly ex- 
cellent. His first dragoman, standing all this while close to the ta- 
ble in the event of his services being required, explained his Excel- 
lency’s meaning with all due gravity ; and the Vizier replied that the 
turbot was very good indeed. Here the subject dropped, and no 
more words passed between the two bigh dignitaries. But the si- 
lence which prevailed between them was not perhaps owing so much 
@o custom as to the inability of the poor Vizier to say any thing which 
he was not bound to utter; and even in this he proved himself defi- 
tient, as will be seen by the sequel. 

The undeviating gravity observed by our own opposite neigh- 
hours, the Moftee, &c. and the measured and unsparing manner with 
which they helped themselves out of every succeeding dish, formed 
a contrast with the manners of some of our youthful companions 
who stood at the lower end of the table, and who not only appeared 
disposed to be merry at every thing aronnd, but also assailed almost 
every dish that was placed before them in a manner which might be 
called a scramble. Particular notice seemed to be taken of this 
manifest deviation from the rules of Ottoman decornm by the Turks, 
who no doubt touk it asa fresh instance of the superior refinement 
of their own manners. 

Curiosity often directed our eyes towards the latticed window over 
the Vizier, and we distinctly saw thejout!ines of a turban, such as is 
usually worn by the Sultan. We were given to understand be was 
there in person watching our proceedings. 

The table business took up about helfan heur, and when it was 
finished, the ambassador was shown out of the room, and conducted 
to a sort of shed at the upper end of the square, where an arm chair 
was brought for hisa. and where he was desired to wait until the Sul- 
tan’s further pleasure was made known to him. One of the Cham. 
berlains soon after came to us, followed by several attendants bring- 
ing with them large bags, which they carelessly threw before us. 
Out of one of them was taken an enormous pelisse of orange-coloured 
zloth, lined with costly black sable, with broad borders of the same 





* They had been forwarded the day before to the Sultan, and con- 
sisted of daggers, snufl-boxes, watches and rings, all riclMy moun- 
ted with diamonds, and valued about 10,000/. At every audience 
new presents are made reciprocally. 
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material, but of a deeper black aod finer quality. This clothing is 
the outer garment of the Turkish costume, and in shape and size is 
similar to a Spanish cloak, with sleeves attached to it. The one 
with which Mr. Adair was presented might bave been wortb about 
five hundred pounds. He was desired to put it over his own dress, 
couformably to that part of the Sultan’s message which directed that 
the infidels should be clothed, avd in compliance with a national 
prejudice of the Turks, who look upon our tight dress as a sort of un- 
hecoming nakedness. The persons who were to accompany Mr. 
Adair into the audience-room were now fixed upon, and pelisses ot 
inferior value were presented to them; the greater number of these 
were lined with a cheap and light sort of ermine, very common in 
that country, and usually worn by the natives as a summer-dress. 
This robing ceremony was preceded by the unbuckling of our 
swords, with which we were not permitted to appear before the Sul- 
‘an.* All this took place in the open air, and in the presence of an 
immegse crowd of idlers, who followed us wherever we went, and 
gazed upon us with vacant curivsity. Near this spot was the inner 
entrance to the Sultan's apartments andthe audience-chamber, We 
wailed about half an hour with anxiety and in silent expectation, at 
the end of which time we had the satisfaction of seeing the gate 
thrown open for our admission. We walked on singly and slowly, 
and, when we came up to it, a novel and picturesque sight presented 
itselfto our view. From the gate, upto a building about five bun- 
dred yards off in a straight line, an avenue had been formed of pages 
dressed in white, and all in the same manner. Bebind them, on each 
side, stood a row of mer: also dressed in white, but wearing green 
Roman helmets on their heads, and holding each a hatchet in his 
hand. From these military attributes we judged them to be the 
sultan’s body guards, and so they proved afierwards to be. 

The instant the ambassador had crossed the threshold of this gate, 
the two pages standing next to it gently placed their hands on his 
shoulders, and went on with bim without taking them off. Those 
who followed met with the same reception ; and thus, unarmed and 
well guarded, we were conducted to the small building at the extre- 
mity of the avenue, which had all the appearance of being a fire 
proof ware-house, such as they generally build in this country, the 
Windows being secured with coarse iron gratings, and its small door 
being made of the same metal, painted green. On entering it we 
found it so dark, after the brightness of the sun to which our eyes 
had been exposed all the morning, that we were unable to disiinguish 
at first the objects within. They became gradually visible, and then 
we ascertained that we were in the Sultan’s presence. The size of 
this room might have been about twenty-four feet by eighteen. The 
floor was covered with a carpet which felt unusually rough when 
trod on, and which we found, on close examination, to be a cloth so 
thickly embroidered with gold aud silver that the primary material 
was completely hidden On the left corner of the room farthest 
from the principal entrance, was fixed the throne, In shape. size, 
and height, it might be cumpared to a large English four-post bed. 
The pillars were of ‘silver-gilt. and supported a canopy of crimson 
velvet, embroidered with pearls, from which hung a fringe composed 
of thick clusters of fine pearls, each cluster being about a foot in 
length. A mattrass was extended over the whole surface of this bed, 
covered over with crimson velvet, embroidered with gold and pearls, 
and bordered on three sides with large cushions, covered with the 
same kind of velvet, but decorated with pearls, diamonds, and other 
precious stones of various colours. In the centre of the border, 
which had no cushions, the Sultan sat, with his legs hanging from it, 
and his feet resting upon a hizh stool, also covered with velvet and 
ornamented with embroidery. The style of bis dress was only dis- 








tinguished from that worn by all the Turks of the higher order, by a 
greater recherche in the shape of his turban, and the imperial glass 
feather fastened in the front of it with a large clasp set in the largest 
diamonds I had yet seenin Turkey. He had on a very capacious 
pelisse of scarlet cloth, with pearl ornaments sewn on each side in 
the manner of a hussar’s. outer jacket; it was lined and broadly bor. 
dered with the most costly black seble; and this garment, which 
completely covered bis whole person, excepting about th’ waist, 
was worth, we afterwards understood, twenty thousand pounds. 
From his waist projected through the black sable the handle of his 
hangiar, or dagger, mounted in beautiful brilliants; and across his 
thighs had been placed a Damascus sabre, the blade of which, half 
drawn, seemed to be of a value not far inferior to that of its handle 
and scabbard, which were of gold enamelled, and thickly set with 
diamonds. At his right, lying close to him on the throne. was an 
inkstand of gold richly ornamented with diamonds; and on his left 
lay a blue satin beg, which we afterwards understood to contain the 
presents.destined forthe ambassador; but what they consisted of, it 
was not possible to ascertain. 





some interesting particulars of what took place at the audience of a 
French ambassador, at which he acted as state interpreter. The 
Frenchman, he says, treated the proposal of surrendering his sword 
as a great indignity, and baughtily refused to give itup. This unex- 
pected incideut threw his Turkish conductors into considerable alarm 
and confusion, as they durst not interrupt his progress to the audi- 
ence-chamber, but onthe other band might have had to answer to 
the Sultan with their own heads for suffering him to appear armed in 
the Imperial presence. Several vain aitempts having been made to 
dispossess him of the weapon by stratagem, it was at length deter- 
mined to use force. Accordingly when he came to the place where, 
conformably to long established custom, two eunuchs appear to lay 
hold of the ambassador’s arms, they did this effectually, and with all 
their might, so that three or four others broke the belt, carried away 
the sword out of sight, and be was impelled forwards and hurried 
into the Sultan's presence. ‘The sword was, of course, returned to 
him on coming out. 

Genera) Sebastiani, when he was Bonaparte’s ambassador et Con- 
stantinople, also refused to quit his sword ona similar occasion. The 
point was not insisted upon, and he gained it. But the Sultan Selim 
who reigned at that time was a different man from bis predecessors. 


FINE ARTS. 

A new Practical Treatise on the Three Primitive Colours, assumed 
as a perfect System of Rudimental Information ; simplifying their 
universal Powers, in regular Order of Gradation, into colourless 
Darkness when equilaterally concentrated ; their Variations from 
one Colour to another, by their circular Communion; their Ex- 
pansion by the Power of Light; and their Effects under the uni- 
ted influence of Light and Shade, &c.—By Charles Hayter, Por- 
trait Painter.—pp. 30. Booth, 1826. 

Mr. Hayter’s system is founded upon the following axioms :—* Ist. 
That yellow, red, and blue, are entire colours of themselves, and 
| cannot be produced by the mixture of any other colours. 

‘ Qdly. Yellow, red, and blue, contain the sole properties of pro- 
ducing all other colours whatsoever, as to colour, by mixtures aris- 
ing entirely among themselves, without the aid of a fourth. 

‘3dly. Because, by mixing proper portions of the three primitives 
together, black is obtained, providing for every possible degree of 
shadow. 

‘4thly. And every practicable degree of light is obtained by dilu- 

ting avy of the coloprs, as above producible ; or in oil painting, by 

the mixture of white paint. 








> ‘dahly. All transigut or prismatic effects can be imitated with the 


* Prince Cantimir, in his history of the Ottoman Empire, relates | 
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three primitive colours, as permanently considered, but only in the 
same degree of comparison as white bears to light. 

‘6thly. There are no other materials, in which colour is found 
that are possessed of any of the foregoing perfections.’ F 

Mr Hayter illustrates his remarks by diagrams, which gradually 
develop the formation of ‘every tincture that can convey any idea 
of the term colour ' Thus the union of yellow with red forms orange 
yellow and blue produce green, and red with blue form purple. — 
* These are naturally the first productions of the parent colours,’ 
and they in turn produce three others. viz —olive, brown, and slate, 
completing the nine principal materials for the use of painting.— 
From these, every possible gradation is formed, ending in blackness. 
The whole of the combinations are displayed, at one view, in a new 
and very ingenious diagram, of which Mr. Hayter claims the honour 
of the invention, and which he terms his * Ultimatum’ 

The second plate represents what Mr. Hayter calls the ‘ Painter’s 
Compass,’ and shows the gradations from the full colour to its total 
evaporation into light 

Plate il]. shows three degrees of each of the nine colours of the 
system, as affected by various degrees of shade, expressing the sim- 
ple effect of the absence of light, aud proving that the increase of 
shade, unaffected by reflections. dees not increase the local colour.’ 

We shall conclude our extracts with the following laws of light, 
shade, and reflections, which are well worthy of the attentive con- 
sideration of the student:— 

1 Reflecting surfaces tincture the objects reflected on with their 
colour, proportionately with their distance from each other, and the 
angle under which light operates 

‘2. The general prevailing colour of light tinctures every object 
within its influence ; for instance observe the whole hemisphere at 
the time Of a warm sun-setting 

‘3. The power of light, particularly sunshine, increases the 
warmth, and weakens the local colours, of ell the cold class of co- 
lours, which are blue, green, and purple ; for instance, grass, which 
in shade appears a cool refreshing green, will appear almost yellow 
in sunshine 

‘4, The warmth of parts, or breadths, which lie under a partial 
degree of shade, where the power of lights from surrounding mat- 
ter prevails, is accounted for by the quantity of such secondary light, 
and thetr local colours. 

‘5. When a white surface reflects on the shadowy part ef any 
colour, it looks paler than the lighted parts of such colour; but the 
power of the shadow holds it inferior with regard to light. 

“6. Glossy surfaces receive the form and colour of all objects lo- 
cally, according to their purity, and reflect them ac cordingly. 

‘7. Every colour that is refleeted on by its owir colour, is enrichi- 
ed thereby ; according to the strength of light on the reflector. 

‘8. Every colour that is reflected on by its directly opposite co- 
lour, will be neutralized thereby; such as, green against red, 
blue against orange, or purple agaiust yellow, in an equivalent de- 
gree with the power of light 

‘9. If any two approximate colours refiect the one on the other, 
its tincture will approach the appearance of that compound which 
the two colours would make by mizing thein. 

- 10. The direct opposite to any one of the primitive colours, is 
an equal compound of the other two. 

‘© }4. The middle colour, or medium, in a warm effect, is red. 

‘« 12. The middle colour, or medium, between light and darkuess, 
in the gradations of a cold effect, is green.’ 
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GOD SAVE THE BING. 

The anthem of “God Save the King” was composed for Charles 
the Second, by Shirley, the dramatic poet in that King’s reign, and 
who was patronized by Lauderdale and Rochester. He died at the 
time of the plague. The anthem was first sung at a concert, given 
by the nobility in honour of the King, and not heard on the 
till many years afterwards. 

The anthem in Latinity was written at the time as under ; 

“©! vivus omnibus, 
Salvus ab hostibus, 
Carolus Rex.” 
© Tibi victoriam 
Deus et gloriam, 
Det et memoriam, 
Optime Rex.” 
«Probe cwlipotens, 
Deus omnipotens, 
Solus armipotens, 
Auxilia.”” 
ANOTHER OPINION. 

“ God save the King” was composed bya Dr. Jolin Buil, in the 
reign of Henry VII. Itisa singular coincidence that a name which 
has been so ludicrously applied tothe English as a nation, should 
be found really to have belonged to a person who was the composer 
| of this great national air. That he gave rise to the application there 
| is perhaps no reason to suppose. ‘The writer docs not remember to 
have met with it before Arbuthnot’s excelleat ‘ History of Juhu 
Bull,” but it must have been of an earlier date. 

ANOTHER OPINION. 

Mr. Clark, of the King’s Chapel Royal, has, in a work recently 
published, traced back, from the records and books of the Merchant 
Tailors’ Company, that this song was composed and sung on thie es- 
cape of King James I. from the gunpowder plot, and sung in their 
hall by the gentlemen and children of bis Majesty’s Chapel Royal, 
on the day when King James I. dined there, when a grand solems 
entertainment, to celebrate the event of the King’s escape from the 
gunpowder plot, was given; and it is supposed that the church seis 
vice was performed previous to the entertainment, as the Dean anil 
Sub- Dean were present, and an organ was erected in the hall for the 
occasion, which was on the 16th of July, 1607. Dr. John Bull was 
first professor of music to Gresham college in 1596, aud was chosen 
organist to James I. in 1607, and played before the King at the above 
entertainment. 

It appears by the Merchant Tailors’ records, that the master of (he 
company conferred with Ben Jonson, who was then Poet-Laureat, to 
write some verses for an anthem, which he accordingly did, begin- 

ning with * God save Great James our King,” and Dr. John Bull set 

(them to music, which is the same so universally admired; now 
“George” is substituted. The whole will be found applicable to 
those times: and in Dr. Jehn Bull's manuscript-catalogue of music’ 
No. 56, is “‘ God save the King.” 

Another memorable composition was performed at the above ent¢ 
tainmeut for the first time : the Latin Grace, Non nobis Domine, was 
written for the occasion, and set to music as a cannon, hy Mr. Win. 
Byord, one of the gentlemen of the King's chapel, and it was sing 
at the King’s table. 
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MATERNAL LOVE. 


If there is one human feeling free from the impulses of earthly 
frailty, that tells us in the slightest breathings of its celestial origin, 
it is that of a mother’s love—a mother’s chaste, overwhelming, and 
everlasting love for her children. b a 
\ Phe name of a mother is our chilfhopg’s talismauonr reflg¢ 
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“unaccountable Mr. Pearce refused to do, unless Mr. Barher uncon- 
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and our safeguard in all our misery; "tis the first half-formed word 
that falls from the babbling tongue, the first idea that dawns on the 
epening mind; the first, the fondest, and the most lasting tie in 
which affection can bind the heart of man! It is from the begin- 
ning the same and unchangeable It owes not its being to this 
world, or the things in this world, but is independent and self-exist- 
ent; enduring whilst the pulse of life animates the breast that fos- 
ters it; and if there be any thing of mortality that survives the 
grave, surely its best and noblest passion will never perish. Oh! it 
isa pure and holy emulation of heaven’s mercy, implanted in the 
heart of woman for the dearest and nicest purpose, to be at once 
her truest aud most sacred pleasure, and the safety and blessing of 
her offspring 

Tis not a selfish passion, depending for its permanency on the re- 
ciprocation of advantages ; but on its sincerity. It casteth not it- 
eclf, and centres but in the happiness of its object; and when the 
welfare of that object is at stake, it putteth away fear and knoweth 
not weariness It is notexcited by form of feature, but rather by 
a happy perversion of perception, embues all things with an imagi- 
nary beauty ; Bee 

It watches over our helpless infancy with the ceaseless benignity 
of a guardian angel: anticipates every childish wish, honours every 
wayward fancy, soothes every transieut sorrow, sings our sweet lul- 
laby to rest, and cradles us on its warm and throbbing breast; and 
when pain and sickness prey upon the fragile form; what medicine 
is there like a mother’s kisses? what quieting pillow like a mother’s 
bosom? Or when launched into the wide ocean of a tempestuous 
world, what eye gazes on our adventurous voyage, with all the ea- 
gerness of maternal fondness, amid the sad yet not unpleasant con- 
test of hopes and fears, and deep anxieties When the rugged path 
of life has been bravely. patiently, and nobly trodden; when pros- 
perity has smiled upon us; when virtue bas upheld us amid the 
world’s temptations; virtue which she herself planted in us; and 
when Fame has bound her laurels round us, is there a heart that 
throbs with a livelier or more grateful pleasure than a mothers? 


BOW-STREET. 











and the like. When it is sweetened to your taste, take as much of 
it at a time as you think proper; fold it up in gilt paper; seal it with 
the impression of a flaming heart full of wounds: let it be careful- 
ly delivered, and it is irresistible. 

The Turn-off.—A person in company said in a violent passion to 
avother, * You are a liar! ascoundrel!”’ The other with great com- 
posure turned round to the company, and said to them, * You must 
ot mind what this poor fellow says; it is a way be bas; he is only 
lai ing to himself” 

Lhe prudent choice.—A handsome, well-made gentleman having 
mariied a small wile, was asked by a friend why he made choice of 
suc alittle thing. ‘ Don't you know. my dear fiiend, (he replied) 
that of all evils you should choose the leasi?”’ 

An odd expedient-—This week a swindler resorted to the follow- 
ing genious method of issuing forged notes:—Having learned 
that a gentle man was to proceed in his carriage trom bdinburgh on 
the road to Glasgow, he hired a handsome pouey, and dressing him- 
self smartly. be rode at some distance before the carriage, and un- 
der the pretence of being the footman, he changed a counterfeit £5 
note at each of the tolls. He continued the inpostare as loug as 
he thought it prudeut, and then altered bis Course, and ciaracter, as 
a traveller.— Glasgow Free Press. 


Naval Pun.—A gentleman inquiring of a naval officer why sailors 
generally take off their shirts when going into action, was answered, 
that they are unwilling to have any check to fighting. 

The late Dean Milner, of Queen's College, was Plumian professor 
at Cambrid.e. Some wag having written Plumbian protessor against 
the Dean's house, be complained of the circumstance to Porson, who 
promptly replied, ‘1 see, Doctor, that the 6 stings.” 


A young Cambridge student, by no means a Solomon, being told 
in the Senate house. that previous to matriculation he must subscribe 
tothe Thirty-nine Articles, replied with vexation, “ I have already 
subscribed five sbillings to about half a dozen poor people ; however 
as | would not wish to leok mean, here’s threepeuce for the other 
thirty-nine.” 





The following little incident occurred at one of the principal inns 








A Song of Sixpence —Mr T Pearce a very superb looking per- 
sonage, equipped in a full suit of mourning, in compliment, we pre- 
sume, to departed rovalty, was brought before Sir Richard Birnie 
this morning from the watch-house of St. Clement Danes, in which 
he had been deposited yesterday evening at the especial request of a 
Mr Henry Barber, whose friends and reiations—converts, in all pro 
bability to the Shandean system of the influence of names, had early 
devoted him to that particular profession for which his patrovimic 
so peculiarly adapted him. Thus every way a barber, Mr Barber 
was, according to his own statement, employed yesterday evening. 
‘ about the gloaming,’ as the Scotch call it, labouring in his vocation, 
and Jathering the chin of a customer when Mr. Pearce entered his | 
shop, and, in order that his personal embellishment might be com- 
plete, took a chair, and requested, or rather ordered (for his manner 
was much more peremptory than is consistent with perfect politesse ) 
Mr. Barber to friz his hair forvhwith. The latter made all due haste | 
to accommodate him, consistent with the duty he owed to the patient | 
then in the suds. but Mr Pearce thought he did vot shave half fast | 


| turning his back to it, called out iustily for the waiter. 


in the city of Chester.—A biustering * gentleman of the road’’ came 
into (he travellers’ room, one evening during the late extremely cojd 


| Weather, and while the rest of the gentlemen were sitting ata re- 
Spectful distance from the fire, in order thatevery one might have 


an equal share, he, very unceremoniously, walked up (0 the fire, and 
At length 
she came (a remarkably modest young girl,) and he iustantly in- 
quired what there was for supper. She told him the bill ot fare, con- 
sisting of, among other good things of this life, some roasted fowls 
“ Oh. coufound roasted fowls,”’ exclaimed the gentleman, ** I can’t 
bearthem Pray, can you get me a roasted monkey, stuffed with 
hair”? (Query air.) To which she smartly replied, although much 
stunned at the queer demaid.of our hero. ‘‘ Yes, sir, it is at the fire 
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with the same arguments. This may hold good as far as the bar. 
and probably the senate, are concerned ; but we are disposed to be- 
lieve that it does not apply so forcibly to the oratory of the palpit. 
A preacher with handsome features, fine figure, and highly-polished 
mannets, is unquestionably possessed of splendid advantages. In- 
deed, when united to great talent, such qualifications would seem to 
render the sacred orator irresistible But the influence [experience, 
we should imagi:¢, must be meant, } of almost every individual, who 
gives the subject the least consideration, will readily convince him, 
that what we would i ordinary lite call personal defects, are not at 
all likely to prove prejudicial to the preacher, or to the cause that he 
happens to advocate. An ordinary figure, a severe or gloomy ex- 
pression of countenance, or extreme plainness of manner, are not 
in reality a drawback on the popularity of a preacher; of course 
we mean, as in the other instance, a talented preacher. In fact, we 
rather think that the advantage leans to the side of such a person as 
we have just described ‘here is decidedly in the appearance of 
such a character, something quite consonant to the mortifying selt- 
denying spirit of the Gospel. His opinions are likely to be more se- 
riously aitended to, avd his words will sink deeper, and ultimately 
produce more effect Of the first character, ordinary listeners will 
say that he is‘ a nice man,”’ but they will style the other “ an extra- 
ordinary one’ Irving probably owes mor of his popularity to his 
long. black, and matted locks, and to the holy ferocity of his appear- 
ance, than to his doctrine or style We have heard of pious persons 
who could never pray with due fervour in any place of worship where 
the beams of the sun penetrated: this, it will be said, is all the work 
of the imagination; but the imagination has, perhaps, more to do 
with our religious feelings than we are willing to admit.’ 

Comedy and Tragedy.— Baron Holbach, ina conversation on thea- 
trical works, thus describes comedy and tragedy :—' The business 
of a comedy is always a marriage, and that of a tragedy a murder. 
Allthe intrigue turns on this question—Shall they marry, or shall. 
they not marry ?7— Shall they kill, or shall they not kil?’ They shall 
marry—they shall kill; and so ends the first act: they shall not mar - 
ry—they shall not kill, concludes the second act. A new means ot 
marrying and killing presents itself, which is the substance of the 
third act. A new difliculty arises, and prevents the marriage and 
the murder; and this forms the fourth act. At length, wearied with 
the contest, they marry and they kill, which completes the piece.’ 

A poor self-educated shipwright, of the name of John Cordingly 
a native of the town of Ipswich, on the banks of the Orwell, hag re- 


cently been tound to possess extensive powers of composition in prose 
aud verse 
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Holland-Tide, or Munster Popular Tales, has for its motto, * Now 
let it rain potatoes,’ taken from the Merry Wives of Windsor Pota- 
toes were not in use in England in the time of Shakspeare; ‘ there 
fore, says a punster, ‘ this is an interpolation of one of his common 
tators.’ 





now, and merely wants turning, when it will be reaiy to be served 
up.”” This completely put the traveller to the rout, and he retreated 
amidst the jeers and laughter of the whole company, to another room 
where he spent the remainder of the evening by himself. 


Mr. Roger's Last Bon-Mot.— Mr. Rogers has, we are told, an im- 


The Courier Francais says :— A letter from Brest informs us, that 
| the performance of The Tariuffe has at length taken place in that 
icity The guard in front of the house was re-inforced by eighty 
| troops, but this time they were not allowed to interfere. Almost all 
| the verses of this master-piece were enthusiastically applauded. At 
ithe end of the piece the bust of Moliere was brought on the stage, 


enough, and expressed his impatience somewhat roundly. At length Meuse aversion to ladies’ beards; and we confess we sympa‘hise | at the request of the spectators. Crowns, thrown from all parts of 


his own turn came, aud the torturer of hairs commenced his opera- 
tions on Mr. P.’s crop, but jn vain were all Mr. Barber’s efforts to af.- | 
ford hin satisfaction ; in vain did he resort to every possible mode of 
frizzing, from the classical models of a Brutus and a Titus, to the | 
more modern, but scarcely less elegant twist of the Cavendish mop 
and Graham scratch. All would not do—Mr. Pearce’s hair would 
not curl as he wished, till at length, having gone through every pos- 
sible evolation which the comb and tongs are capable of executing. 
lie started up with bis head resembling that of a Medusa cursing 
the attempts of Mr. Barber, and proceeded to chat interesting of all 
possible questions—‘“ What's to pay?” “ Six-pence, Sir,’’ modestly 
veplied Mr. Barber, the barber. “ Six-penct!"’ but to describe Mr. 
Pearce’s indignation at the enormity of the demand is beyond the 
power of language—of our’sat least. “ Six-pence! for what? Why. 
the hair has not been cut, only frizzed. Six-penee!” Half alarmed 
at the violence of his indignation, Mr. Barber, who did not stand for 
the vally of a six-pence, thought it advisable to waive all claim to pe- 
cuniary compensation; and, only anxious to get rid of so obstreper- 
ous a customer, desired him mildly to leave the shop: but this the 


ditionally retracted some loose hints he had thrown out of Mr. 
Pearce’s conduct being not perfectly that of a gentleman. Mr. Bar- 
ber thought it a great deal too much to lose his six-pence and be 
obliged to eat his words too, and stoutly refused to recant his hereti- 
cal opinion, when, in the midst of a Demosthenic harangue, Mr. | 
Pearce, who fully acted upto his great model’s example in the ele- | 
gant vehemence of his ‘‘ action—action—action,” unluckily poked 
bis ‘elbow through a jasey-glass in his rear. Human patience has 
its limits—even a barber's. This was too bad—and as Mr. Pearce | 
now as positively refused to pay for the damage done to the dilapida- 
ied repository of caxons, as before for his own adornment, being evi- 
dently of the opinion of Antient Pistol (whom indeed he seems to | 
resemble in more points than one), that ‘ Base is the slave that pays,”’ | 
the representative of Justice was called in, in the shape of the Pa- 
rish constable, who bore him off to quod. Mr. Pearce to-day, how- | 
| 





ever, appeared much “‘ fallen from his high estate,”’ and after listen- 
ing with rather rueful visage to the catalogue of his delinquencies, 
‘nuttered out something about his having been rather elevated the 
night before, with the proffer of “any apology.” Apologies, how- 
ever, thouga useful in assuaging mental wounés, will not heal bodily 
ones, still less will they mead broken glass, and his worship seemed 
to think somethiug more was due to Mr. Barber, who appeared to 
liave acted with great forbearance, in not so far availing himself of 
the privilege of his profession as to take so unruly a customer by 
the nose. His old aversion to the word pay, however, Mr. Pearce 
‘could not even now get over; he was therefore ordered to be locked 
up until his more advised reflection should induce him ey to oul 
enough to repair the damage done in the shop at least, the claim for 
— six-pence being, as well as we uuderstood, very liberally aban- 
doned. 








, Varieties, 


_ Securing a place —A gentleman who possessed a small estate in 
Gloucestershire, was allured to town by the promise of a courtier, 
who kept him in constant attendance for a long while to no purpose; 
at last the gentleman quite tired out, called upon his pretended 
friend. and told him that he bad at last got a place —The courtier 
shook him very heartily by the hand, and said that he was very 
much rejoiced atthe event. “ Bat, pray, Sir,” said he. “ where is 
your place?” ‘In the Gloucester coach,” added the other, “‘1 se- 
Cured it last night, and so good bye to you.” 

Flow to write a Love Letier.—A true and original receipt for com- 
Posing a modern love letter.—Take five hundred protestations, half 
a8 many vows, three lies, Gfty pounds weight of deceit, an equal 
quantity of nonsense, and treble the whole of flattery ; mix all these 
Ingredients up together, and add thereto half a scruple of sincerity, 


with him most heartily in his dislike to these very unfeminine appen- 
dages: considering, too, the well known efficacy of Hubert’s depila- 
tory powder, there is the less excuse for their owners. 4 well-known 
lady, of the first fashion, who, to judgé from its unseemly length, 
would appear to have cherished her beard with as much affection as 
a young exquisite encourages his mustachios, alighted from her car- 
riage a few days ago, at the door of a popular librarian, and inqui- 
red for the opera of Don Juan. The complaisant bookseller was ex- 
cruciated et the idea of not having acopy inthe house. ‘ But you've 
ihe Bat be? of Seville, have you not?’ interrogated Mr. Rogers, qui- 
etly laying down the Morning Chronicle ‘Oh, yes!” replied the 
persevering bibliopole, ‘I have the Barber of Seville-—very much at 
your ladyship’s service!’ Lady drove off in a huff; but report 
asserts, that slie has since profited by the hint.—Lit. Magnet. 
Epigram from the French. 
Thou speakest ill of me, 
And I speak well of thee: 
Luckless art thou—luckless am If, 
For every body knows—buth lic. 


PAiscellancous Artteles. 


The late Empress of France.—Bologna, Nov. 20.—Having heard 
while at Turin, that there was much to admire in the svstem ef Gov- 
ernment adopted by the Ex-Empress, I determined to remain a day 
at Parma, for the purpose of judging for myself. 1 am truly glad to 
be able to state, that there was no exaggeration in the above report, 
and that (singular to relate) her Majesty, as she is styled there, is 
beloved by her subjects. This fact, which may be truly regarded 
a$ a phenomenon in the political state of Italy, arises not less from 
the mildness and moderation of her Government, than her amiable 
and personal qualities, among which charity and benevolence are the 
most conspicuous. On leaving the picture gallery, I had the good 
fortune to see the Archduchess alight from her carriage, accompani- 
ed by General Niesser, of whom you have doubtless heard, as the 
Military Governor of Parma, and the confidential friend of Maria 
Louisa. Though much more slender in her figure than I was led to 
expect, she appears to enjoy excellent health: her complexion is 
light, and upon the whole, the Duchess would pass fora pretty wo- 
man in our part of the world. Maria Louisa is said to be highly ac- 
complished, more especially with regard to music, being considered 
as a first-rate pianist. The tenderness of her connection with Gen- 
eral Niesser is no longer a secret in Italy. Their intimacy, which is 
said to have commenced some years ago, is said to have led to a pri- 
vate marriage during the visit of the late King of Naples to Vienna, 
when he undertook to remove all the difficulties existing on the part 
of the Emperor Francis. It is, indeed, whispered that the marriage 
had already taken place, and that it has not beew a fruitless match. 
Be this as it may, both the General and the illustrious object of his 
affections live in the utmost harmovy with each other, and are, as | 
have already said, exceedingly popular. The Ducal Palace, one of 
the largest in Italy, contains a respectable gallery, including some 











| adinirable pictures from the pencil of Guido Reni. The business of 


the Opera House, which adjoins the Palace, is conducted on a prin- 
ciple highly illustrative of the benevolent character of the Duchess. 
The receipts are devoted to the support of an hospital. This Princess 
has also the singular merit of chiefly supporting a female orphan 
establishment, of one hundred children, which she superintends with 
religious solicitude, She is fond of literature,and has composed 
some operas, Miss Feron, whom you may have seen on the London 
boards, is now singing at Modena, with great eclat. 


Qualifications of an Orator.—‘\n speaking of an orator,’ (says 


of which rank it with the most esteemed of our periodicals, )—‘ in 
speaking of an orator, we must admit that much depends upon quali- 
fication merely external. The celebrated Curran was accustomed 
to observe, that it took him half an hour longer to reach the hearts 





swegtening it olicu withthe words—angel, gaddgas, charmer, honey, 


jof a jury, than it would have taken a legs repulsive-Seajured oan, 


The London and Dublin Magazive,—the general spirit and ability | 


the theatre were placed on the head of the immortal author, who 
| bad inflicted on the foreheads of all hypocrites and false devotees a 
| scar which can never be effaced.” 


Mr. Alaric Watts, the author of Poetical Sketches, and the editor 
of the Literary Souvenir, is preparing for publication a volume o1 
poems, to be entitled, * Lyrics of the Heart, and other Poems.’ 

A machine has lately been invented in Paris for digging canals 
| It will dig ten feet, and a power equal to that of eight hovses is re- 
i quired to work it. it will extwact and carry out of the canal, 96 cv- 
bic feet per minute. I¢ digs e.ght feet in breadth at one stroke. 

Mr. Smith, of the British Museum, is engaged in writing a life 
of Nollekins, the sculptor. 

Mr. blackwood has announced, for early publication, a History 
of the progress and Suppressioa of the Reformation in Italy and 
| Spain, during the 16th century, by Dr. M‘Crie. The perusal of the 
| tithe makes us hope that the author may do justice to his subject, 

which opens a field for historical research and polemical inquiry, of 

sufficient interest to consign his name to contempt, or raise it to im- 
| mortality. 
| Loss Extraordinary!—Mr. Mathews has had the misfortune to lose 
| the stick which our readers may have often seen him use with effect 
as Jonathan in England, and which he imported from America ex- 
pressly for that character. He has offered a reward of one guinea 
and a half for its restoration. 


A new piece, entitled Up Stairs and Down Stairs, from the pen of 
Lady Dacre, was performed by amateurs, at her ladyship’s seat ia 
Herts. 

Mr. H. W. Dewhurst is preparing for publication, The Anatomy 
and Physiology of the Eye, withan explanation of the Theory of Vi- 
sion. The same gentleman has in the press A Guide to Phrenology ; 
we much doubt that any guide on this subject cau prove satisfactory. 


Softening Cast Iron.-~A way has lately been discovered of ren- 
dering cast iron soft and malleable ; it consists in placing it in a pot 
surrounded by a soft red ore found im Cumberland and other parts 
of England, which pot is placed in a common oven, the doors of 
which being closed, and buta slight draught of air permitted under 
the grate, a regular beat is kept up fur one or two weeks, according 
to the thickness and weight of the casting. The pots are then with 
drawn and suffered to cool, and by this operation the hardest cast 
metal is rendered so soft aud malleable that it may be welded toge- 
ther, or, when in a cool state, bent into almost any shape by a ham 
ner or vice. 
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\'PRADITIONS OF THE WESTERN HIGHLANDS. 
NO. VII.——-REGINALDUS. 
Somerled, King of the Isles, Lord of Argyll and Kintyre, having 
‘fallen by the hand of an assassin at Renfrew, his army dispersed, 
| and returned home without a battle. His eldest son, sometimes call- 
jed Donald, and at other times Reginald, in the numerous traditions 
‘referring to him, was at that time engaged in suppressing an insur- 
| rection in the northern extremity of his extensive territories. He 
{left that enterprise unfinished, and hastily repaired to Kintyre to 
| pay the last tribute of respect to the remains of his brave and illus- 
| trious father, who was buried in Iona with extraordinary pomp. 
Somerled had bequeathed to his son Reginald the kingdom of the 
Isles, with the lordship of Argy/l and Kintyre ; and to his son Du- 
gald he assigned the extensive districts of Lorne, Morven, and Ard- 
namurchan. The two brothers certainly succeeded peaceably to 
these lands ; a circumstance which proves that the army of Somerled 
had not been vanquished at Renfrew, as the Scottish historians as- 
sert. Somerled was unquestionably a map of very superior talents, 
both as a warrior and statesman. He was the san of Gjlbridius or 
| Gilbert, Thane of Kintyre; and in those turbulent times the fathex 
, and sgn appear to bave undergeng many vicissitudes of fortane. 
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In consequence of some calamitous events, the particulars of 
which are now lost, Someriled and his aged sire were once forced to 
take refuge in a cavern on the eastern shore of Morven, at this day 
distinguished by hisname. The son daily went to a river in the 
yeighbourhvod to angle for salmon, on which they depended for food. 
The satives. were struck with the noble aspect and the manly and 
athletic figure oi the stranger, and concluded that he was a person of 
superior rank, though they could not ascertain his name They 
were at that time harassed by the tyranny of the Danes, who had 
then possession of the country, and they determined on applying 
to omeried for aid and advice. He appeared with his fishing-rod 
as usual, aod a party of the inhabitants communicated to him their 
sentiments, offering to place themselves under his command, and 
submit entirely to his authority. He listened to their proposal, and 
said that, provided he hooked a fish by the first cast of the line. he 
would assent to their offer. Being successful, he ordered the people 
to prepare for battle early onthe following morning, directing each 
of them to furnish himself with the raw skio of au animal. 

Somerled made choice of ground favourable for his purpose, hav- 
ing a round hilliv his front; and wishing to impress the enemy with 
a high opinion of his force, he made his people first march about in 
their ordinary dress, then with their coats off and a third time with 
the skins around them, and the bloody side out The stratagem 
succeeded. Tne Danes, terrified by the formidable number of tneir 
opponents, betook themselves to flight; and having given to his fa- 
ther the command of the main body, Someried pursued them with a 
chosen band, whose knowledge of the country enabled them to in- 
tercept the enemy in a narrow pass, still pointed out by the natives. 
Here Somerled encountered them, and, with his own hand, slew their 
leader. Very few of them escaped; and the cairns which cover 
their graves are yet visible. Tradition asserts that Somerled imme- 
diately took possession of the castle of Kinlochaline; and that his 
descendants retained this district for several ceuturies thereafter is 
well known. 

On the death of Somerled, his son Reginald became King of the 
Isles, and never, at any period of his life, acknewledged allegiance 
to the kings of Scotland. He soon quelled the insurrection in the 
north, which was anhappily created by his own younger brother An- 
gus, who with his three sons, fell iv battle: thus Reginald and Du- 
gald, Lord of Lorne, inherited the whole dominions acquired by 
Somerled. 

Reginald was frequently induced to interfere in the broils which 
then distracted Ireland, a country that has been a prey to feuds and 
factions longer perhaps than any other in Europe. He more than 
once effected a reconciliation among the petty princes; but no soon- 
er had he withdrawn his forces than their ancient discord again pre- 
vailed, His daughter married Allan, Earl of Galloway, the most 
powerfal subject in Scotland ; and he obtained some lands in Gallo- 
way, for which he swore fealty to John, King of England, having en- 
tered into a treaty, of which a copy is still extant, and begins as fol- 
lows:—‘* Omnibus Christi fidelibus, presentem cartam inspecturis, 
Keginaldus Rex Insularam salutem, Sciatis quod divini * * * * * * 
Domini Regis Anglie Joavnis contra omnes mortales quamdiu vix- 
ero etinde ei fidelitatem prestiti.”” From Donald, King of the Isles 
and eldest son of Reginald, itis well ascertained that the great clan 
of Macdonald have derived their descent and their name. 


——— 


THE COUNTRY LASSES AND COTTON MILL 
LASSES, 

{Emigration to Canada.—The following is extracted from the origi- 
nal letter, and is so truly graphic in deseription, that, in order to 
preserve its vative rough simplicity and humour, we have avoided 
making avy alterations, except what were necessary to correct the 
orihography.—Slirling Jouraul.] 

New Perth, Upper Canada, Sept. 12, 1826. 
Dear Brother—I received your long Jooked for letter, and we are 
nappy to hear that you are all well, as this leaves us at present, thanks 
be to the Author of all good. You will receive this letter from John 

. who will infor you particularly concerning us and the 

state of the country, for he has beeu eight years in this country, and 

you know I have been only tivee. But, for the short time I have 
been, we have prospered well—we have had two children since, 

John and Jeau.—They ave tiviving very well. We bave about 

eighteen acres of clear land, and twelve of them under crop; we 

had above fifty bolls of wheat, Scotch measure, a great quantity of 
potatoes, barley, Indian corn, melons, cucumbers, pumpkins, and 
iobacco; one milk cow, two stirks, anda pair of oxen. We had 
some hardships the first year, but now it is all over. We bave no 
augry landlord craving his reut—every one lives under his own vine, 
and plenty of food of the best sort. We bave nine pigs aud fourteen 
sheep. We always have plenty of wool. Our cousin Rab has not 
come on su Well as me, for all his braw country lass; which you will 
wee by the following story, which bappened of late between him and 
ale, and aa Englishman. You know that he often said { would be 
etiped when lL imarried Jean out of the cotton mills, for that mili 
asses were good for nothing at all; that [ need not offer to take one 
of them to America, except | wanted to starve ; but I think it’s rather 
reversed now. Well, you must know that an Englishman, a neigh- 
bour of ours, of the name of Holden, and Rab and me, met one day 
ina public house in New Perth. We had a good hearty glass, and 
through our conversativa about our wives, every one was for hauding 
put that bis own was the best. So, as we were only about three 
miles distant from each other, we bet a gallon of rum, agreeing that 
the person who had the laziest, the dirtiest, and most uncivil wife, 
and clartiest hou-e, was to pay the rum—so away we went to our 
cousin Rab’: ag it was the first on the road; and when we came to 
Rab’s door, we coald hardly get in tor muck—but sale us, such a 
ouse aad such a wife wi’ dirt, you never did see the like with your 
yes.” No wonder though they call the Scotch dirty, for her and her 
jouse Were a disgrace to our country; and I must say, most of the 

‘vaw country lavses when they become wives are little better. You 

know she has black hair; it was all loose, hanging down the back 

ind side of her head; her mutch and face were like as if they had 
wen smoked up the lum for halfa year; her blue plaiden petticoat, 
mee of trne blue, was shamed into black wi’ grime; the cogs, Ing- 
ies, plates, and spoons, were all barkened owre wi'kail and parritch, 
ot Lsuppose she never washed them. She had two bairns, half 
iressed, trailing through the ashes. Ste asked me for Jean and the 
itle bodies, aud if Jean was aye as pridefu’ and braw as she used to 
ve. Yes, praise be thankit, suid |, from my heart, gien’a glance 
sihwart the house. They're awfu’ folk thae cotton mill women, 
said she, for going clean and braw. ““OJenny,” said J, “clean- 

‘iness is a0 pride.” Buta’ this tiwe she never asked us to eat or 

irink. Rab then asked her if there was any spirits in the house. She 

gid there was but a wee drop in a bottle, and the bairns needed that, 
ir they whiles took a sair wame. The Euglishman gave a smik 
inda wink tome. Rab looked very sulky. [told them we must 

20 away, so off we went to the Englishman's and left Jenny scolding 
+ for taking Rab wi’ us. 0, said Rab, | ken Pll aged to pay the bet, 

vit for a’ that | must say that I never saw Jenny and her house so 
rity before. We then proceeded to the Englishman’s dwelling, 
where we found another sort of a house and wife than Rab’s. All 
as very neat and clean, and the wife tidy, kindly, frank, and civil, 
wid af once bestirred herself to give us a hearty welcome, by laying 
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bread and cheese before us, and a well filled ram bottle. So we 
took a slice of bread and cheese, and a glass or two of good stuff, 
and then set off for my house. And sure enough when we went 
into my house, every thing was in good order—just like a little pa- 
lace. Jean was frank, clean, and decent, as usual. Here’s my Cot- 
ton Mill Lass, said 1 to the Englishman ; whether do you think more 
of her or of Rab’s country girl. Faith, said plain spoken Jobn Bull, 
there is a mighty difference ; the one is like an angel of light, aud the 
other jike au angel of darkness. Before we could look about us, 
Jean set down plenty of tea and bread and butter—and when that 
was done plenty o° gude toddy to mak’ a’ comfortable and pleasant. 
We were all very hearty but Rab; but the ram soon overcame his 
dullness, for we boused away till morning. Then off we would all 
zo tor to drink the gallon of rum at New Perth, as we were resolved 
to mak’ Rab pay for it, as he was so positive about his braw country 
Jenny. But before we parted we made him convinced of his error. 
So my advice to you is, John, to come out to this country as soon 
as ever you can in the spring, and bring our sister Mary with you, 
she need not care about leaving her lads—for there's more men than 
women here, and she stands a chance to get a better match here than 
at home. And I would advise you too John to take a wife out with 
you; and if you have not fixed your mind on one already, [ would 
advise you to choose one out of Deanston Cotton Mill, as I think 
them preferable to any of your country lasses round and round for 
cleanliness and keeping a house in order. Indeed [L. must, however, 
say, there are some cotton lasses about Glasgow and _ Paisley that | 
could not recommend to any friend or acquaintance—but as for 
Deanston Mill lasses, | would recommend them before any common 
lass in the country, for washing, sewing, knitting, carding and spin- 
ning, keeping a house in order, and right able to bring up a family of 
bairns clean and decent. Sol have told youallmy mind. * * * 


HRABAMD. 


CARLOW QUARTER SESSIONS. 


Pat. Farrell, v. George Belton and Wm. Lalor. 


This was a prosecution for assault, as committed on prosecutor 
Farrell, (who is a publican,) in his own house. He stated that pri- 
soners, wet souls, having been on the look-out for drink, came to his 
house— 

Belton—Eb, Farrell; it was’nt the first time, Mr. Farrell, we pa- 
ternised you. 

Prosecutor—-They were politely refused, but kicked up a ‘a row ;” 
he had to get them out forcibly; when out, Lalor broke the window ; 
he had it afterwards repaired ; Belton made a blow at him (prosecu- 
tor); flung his shoes at him.—( Laughter.) 

Belton—'T was all friendship, Mr. Farrell. 

Prosecutor—Lalor was very drunk; Belton somewhat jpuddled. 

Lalor—(to the Jury,) Gintlemin, gintlemin, Pil tell you what— 

Belton here interrupted the harangue in its infancy by clapping his 
left hand closely on Lalor’s potato-trap, from which only the solitary 
ejaculation, ‘‘ Arrah, go to G—d!” was permitted to escape. Belton 
having thus, by might, secured the right of opening their joint case, 
attracted the prosecutor’s notice by some energetic flourishes with his 
right hand, and in the graceful attitude of a note of interrogation, 
asked with Beltonian fire, “* Pray, Mister Farrell, [ say, did'nt myself 
and (pointing to Lalor) this jontilman, condisind to introduce our- 
selves.” (The ludicruous gravity with which this address commen: 
ced, and the self complacency with which Lalor received his elo- 
quent friends’s compliment, bad the effect of closing the appeal amid 
convulsions of laughter.) 

Prosecutor—(to the Barrister,) Mrs. Farrell bad determined on de- 
taining Lalor, for a previous balance of about seven-peace; Lalor 
demurred ; a squabble commeneed ; words grew lowy aad passions 
high ; and to keep the peace, prosecutor thrundled ‘em both (the 
prisoners) out of the house. 

Lalor—He would give it to us, please your Reverence, the seven 
days of the week and Sunday besides. He was jealous because we 
favoured other gintilmen in his line. If { got credit for 7d. I got 
credit for seven childer that sarved his Majesty, God bless his 
Royalty. 

Prosecutor—(to the Barrister,) I threw them out. 

Belton—You tirew a good many out, Mister Farrell. 

Lalor—Ne-aye, Mr. Farrell you were jealous of us, becanse we 
had drink elsewhere. Please your Houour's Reverence (to the Bar- 
rister), we were welcome to it the Suuday, and the long seven days 
of the week, so we'd go to Mr. Farreli ; that’s the pin? (point). 

(Here Lalor’s volubility of tongue was likely to strip Belton of his 
rhetorical laurels, and he accordingly imposed a friendly padlock 
with his hands on Lalor’s mouth.) 

The Barrister, after restoring silence and order, observed to the 
Jury (padlock relaxed and the delinquents on tiptoe) that there was 
' not evidence to warrant conviction of the persons at the bar for an 
assault, and, upon a verdict of Not Guilty being pronounced, their 
discharge was ordered. 

Here Belton’s oratory was quite overwhelmed in the loud and _ ve- 
hement invocations of Lalor as he jumped out of the side-bar on the 
table and shouted to the Barrister, ‘‘ My Noble Alderman, my Royal 
Alderman (cheers and laughter) my Justest Jadge, my Ould Boy 
(tremendous laughter.) Arrah, go to G—d, Belton—Belton be asy— 
| (poor George wanted a hearing of all things)—Long life may aitend 
you my honest Alderman, and inay your big wig be younger every 
day of your life, my Ould Boy; the showers of grace on your Reve- 
rence with a dooregh, and, och, may your Honour never die of ould 
| age, at any rate.” 
| the gravity of the learned Barrister at length completely gave way 
| before this last and moving aspiration, and be was obliged to take 
| share in the resistiess laughter that convalsed the Jury as well as the 
rest of those inthe Court, Before they were discharged, however, 
they were obliged to give bail, themseives in £0, andtwo sureties in 
£5 each. 
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SOCIETY OF ST. GEORGE. 
A Quarterly Meeting will be held at the Bank Coffee House, on 
Tuesday the 10th inst. at 7 P. M. A. 5. GARR, Secretary. 





DIED, at Savaunah, on the 20th of July last, Mr. Donald M’Kay, 
of Greenwich, Conn. late chief officer of the ship Oglethorpe. 





(CF Exchange at New-York on London 10 to 10 1-4 per cent. 
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NEW-YORK, SATURDAY, APRIL 7, 1827, 





By the arrival of the ship Herald, at Baltimore, London papers 
have been received at that place to the 20th of February. 

A second edition of the Globe of the 19th February, says, that “ it is reported 
that despaiches have reached town bringing information of the decerse of his 
Royal Highness the Duke of Cumberland, who bas been for some time suffering 
from an inflammatory attack.” 

The Diamond frigate, lying at Portsmouth, took fire on the 12th of Bebruary 
}and burnt to the water’s edge. 

Tt has been resolved by the British Admiralty that another expedition to the 
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dergoing repairs inthe Dock Yard at Deptford, preparatory to setting out a 
third tiie, under the command of Captain Parry. The vessel is to proceed te 
@loven Cliff, in Spitzbergen, lat. 70. 50, about 600 miles irom the North Pole, 
which place, it is expected she will reach about the commencement of June, 
Here the Hecla is to remain, and ve established as a sort of head-quarters, to 
which recourse is to be had when necessary, and parties are to be d-tached te 
explore the surrounding coasts and seas, while the main object of the expedi- 
tion, ar approach to the North Pole, is attempted by Captain Parry’s paity, 
The Captain is togdepart with two vessels, which are so constructed as to be 
capable of being ug:d either as boats, or sledges to run upon ‘he ice, according 
to circumstances. Two officers and ten men are to be appointed to each, and 
for this number provisions for three mouths are to be laid in for each. 


Hiness of Lord Liverpoel.—\'n the 17th of February the Earl oi Liverpoo} 
was suddenly seized with a paralytic affection, which in the first instance wag 
thought would terminate tatally, but fortunately, medica! assistance being 
procured, relief was obtained and his Lordship somewhat recovered. Mr. Pee} 
and Mr. Lushin ton immediately set off for Brighton to communicate the dis. 
tressing intelligence to the King and Mr. Canning. The panic produced by the 
event in London was excessive, and the funds tfetl two per cent. It is greatly 
feared that this excellent nobleman will be unable to resume his official duties 
even if he recovers; which is a loss the country can ill sustain at a momeng 
when it require so much the abilities, respectability, and weight of character 
which Lord Liverpool has always carried with him into the councils of the na. 
tion. The foliowing is from the Courier of the 19th: 


It appears that his Lordsi'ip was suddenly seized when at breakfast. His ser. 


vant went into the room and tound his Lordsbip had fallen trom his chair, 
Fortunately, Dr. Brever, his Lordship’s private physician, happened to be in the 
house at the moment, and immediate relief was administered. In a short time 
the Noble Earl w»s sufficiently recovered to be removed to his bed; and although 
the state in which be remained was such as to occasion throughout the whole og 
yesterday the most painful anxiety. yet, at a late hour last vight, the upfavoura- 
ble symptoms were so far relieved as to allow of indulging in the fervent hope, 
that every thing was as satisfactory as could be expected nnder the distressing 
and alarming circumstances of the case. 

This morning the following bulletin was issued at Fife House :— 

“Lord Liverpool has passed a tolerably good night, and is a little better this 
morning.” : 

Between four and five o’clock on Saturday afternoon, the following bulletia 
was issued, at Fife House :— 

“ Fife House, Saturday, half-past Four—Lord Liverpool has been sudden] 

taken ill this mornivg, but is now somewhat better though seriously indis- 
sed.’” 
His Lordship has been, for some time, in a delicate state of health, but it is 
not apprehended, either by his medical attendants or his friends, that he wes in 
danger of so dreadful an attack as that which he experienced. His Lordship is 
in the 57th year, having: been born on the 7th June, 1770. 


The grant of 90002. per annum additional aJlowauce to the Duke of Clarence 
passed in Parliament by a vote of 167 to 67. 


Paris, Feb. 17.—Letters from Madrid of the 13th, announce that the Portuguese 
insurgents, who, after taking Braganza, were marching against Oporto, have 1. 
treated precipitately towards the frontiers of Galicia, on learning that the trooys 
of the Regency were advaning against them. 

Lisbon, Feb, 7.—The situation of Oporto on Friday last was the most anxious 
that can be imagined: the people were up all nigh’ expecting the rebels, whos: 

chance of entering was, however, reduced to the lowest, by the spirited disposi- 
tion of Gen. Stubbs, and the zeal of the inhabitants. The Oporto Imparcial 
gives the names of five citizens who advanced money in this crisis for the use of 
the troops, whose aliowances were in arrear,on account of some temporery dis- 
arrangement of the military chest. The volunteer corps did the most effectual 
service to these posts. The cry of the Oporto people is still load for the aid oF 
some English troops. But their farthest destivation yet nentiened is Coimba. 


By a decree of the Portuguese Chamber of Deputies, Lisbon and Oporto are 
made, iy a manaer, Free Ports. 


THE WAR BETWEEN RUSSIA AND PERSIA. 

In our last number we gave a brief outline of the relations of these 
two countries, from the time of Peter the Great to the peace that 
was brought about under the mediation of England in 1814, when 
all the Russian conquests south of the Caucasian range were ceded 
by Persia; thus securing to the former power a firm foothold on the 
other side of the great barrier that separated her, in that quarter, 
from Asia, and paving the way for further conquests in the direction 
of India. Besides this, Persia was reduced to the humiliation 
of renouncing forever the maintenance of a navy on the Caspian 
sea. This treaty was made at Goolisian in Karabaugh, and hopes 
were held out, that upon an appeal to the Emperor, a part of thr 
provinces would be restored ; and to effect this object England pre. 
mised her good offices. But when the Persian Embassy appeared 
at St. Petersburgh, although backed by the most strenuous exertions 
of Lord Catheart, then ambassador to Russia, Alexander was found 
inexorable and peremptorily refused to give back a single inch o! 
Persian svil. It was at length, however, agreed, that General Yer- 
maloff, who was then appointed Ambassador to Persia and Governo: 
of Georgia, might discuss the matter when he arrived at the Persian 
Court. it is not, however, to be supposed that the minister would yield 
what it was evident his sovereign had determined to keep. Nothin; 
was of course done to appease the mortified Persians, and Genera! 
Yermaloff returned to his government in Georgia, leaving a Charge 
des Affairs who was directed by the Shah to station himself at tie 
Court of Abbas Mirza, the Prince Royal, whose claims to the thron 
Russia had engaged to support against all competitors whateve: 
Commissioners were then appoiuted to ascertain and define th 
boundary between the two nations agreeably to the treaty of Ge 
listan. 

it may now be worth while to digress a little, in order to show 
what part was taken by Bonaparte during these transactions, whit 
it may easily be imagined, was not an inactive spectator when wa’, 
conque sts, and kingdoms, were concerned. 

There was no precise and defined counexion between England 
and Persia antil the mission of Sir John Malcolm to Tehran | 
1800, when political and commercial treaties were concluded, by 
which the Persians engaged to attack the Afghans who then threa! 
ened the British possessions in India, and to exclude the Frenca 
from the Gulf of Persia. But in 1805, Persia being hard pus! 
ed by Russia, and the Shah dazzled with the military renow! 
of Bonaparte, applied to him for assistance. M. Jaubert was !'0 
mediately sent to Tehran to ascertain the state of things: he retutl 
ed in 1806, accompanied Sy Mirza Reza, ona special embassy 
Mirza Reza saw Napoleon at Tilsit, and there concluded with him 
treaty, which was formally ratified at Finkenstein in May, 180% 
About the same time Persia sent a mission to the British Gover! 
ment in India, to ask assistance, but the application was unsucce? 
ful, and Persia then threw herself into the arms of France. | 

Bonaparte was as desirous as Russia to secure a footing in Asi? 
having the additional stimulus of being thereby enabled to menac 
the British possessions in the East. General Gardanne was charge 
with a mission, and a great number of presents, to the Shah, which, ( 
gether with the failure of the application to the English, secured Gai 
danne a splendid reception at Tehran, and established fora time ( 
supremacy of the Bonapartean power. England, however, at leng! 
saw the error, which the combined effects of the death of Mr. Pitt- 
the short, desultory, and unsatisfactory reign of Mr. Fox and th 
Whig ministry—and, subsequently, the incertain state of the Bril 
isb relations with Russia, and the unwillingness to do any thing the 
might turn the wavering policy of the latter towards France—bad \" 
duced her to commit. Sir Harford Jones, was accordingly sent ii 
Persia in 1808, for the purpose of restoring the old relations, #4 
then began the competition between England and France for asec 
dancy in the councils of Persia. From that moment, may be date 
the connection of Persia with Europe, which has continued ever ren" 
is still augmenting, and recent events clothe it with an aspect Of 
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Nothing could equal the anxiety now felt, both in England and In-/ us. With a biographical sketch of the author, this volume consists | Pound noun: and if she is not 
mainly of extracts from his journals, and letters to his friends, writ- 
ten on the varied and extensive tours which he performed; combining , 4) 


dia for the resu!t of this diplomatic contest. Europe lay prostrate 
at the feet of the usurper—the insurrection in Spain was of a doubt- 
ful character, and uncertain in its probavle result— the spirit of ~outh 
American inependence was only in its bud—the United States were 
hostile, and Britain now saw her implacable enemy flusied with vie- 
tory and reveilmg im power, paving the way for wresting from her, 
ber empire in the East. It was a trying moment—the darkest 
perhaps in her history—but her good genius prevailed. A govern- 
meat of laws and religion, and a nation of benefactors to the hu- 
man race, were not destined by the supreme disposer of events, to 
crush beneath an untridiled despot, whose power, notwith- 
standing his prodigious talents, sprung from infidelity and the guillo- 
me 

To assist Sir Harford Jones, a mission of the greatest splen- 


Tye Alvion. 








with much entertainment a fund of agreeable information. Letters 
from a few of his distinguished correspondents are also inserted ;— 
several of which are by the indefatigable Burchhardt, who died in 
Egypt when about to undertake his journey in search of the long 
sought Niger 

An appendix, chiefly in relation to his chemical and mineralogical} 
writings and experiments, coucludes the volume 





Captain and “ir Hutchinson of the British army, Mr. Dun- 





dour was despatched from India, accompanied by preseuts of the 
most costly description, and furnished with extensive powers. The 
result was Most (iamphant for the Gritish interests. The French in- 
fluence was completely supplanted, and that of the British re-estab- 
lished in its stead. A Persian Ambassador, speedily arri. ed in Bug- 
land, accompanied, we believe, by sir Gore Ouseley, with a prelimi 
nary treaty, which being daly ratified a definitive treaty was alter- 
wards made and coucluded, and immense presents again lavish- 
edon the Shah. aud bis courtiers, to keep alive the frieudly feeling 
thus happily createu.* 

Jt was under this treaty, that England first paid Persia a subsi- 
dy. 200,000 tomans was the sum fixed upon for this purpose, and 
was to be paid during the continuance of the war. 

Persia is now involved in the inextricable labyrinth of European 
plitics—her existence has become as uecessary to preserve the bal- 
ance of power as that of Turkey—tor Persia and Turkey form the 
two great barriers to Russian ambiiion in the east and the west — 
«The line,” in the language of a work before us, “* has been passed 
which separates Persia from Europe; aud as long as Britain retains 
India, and Russia her present military force, so long must the integ- 
rity of the Persian dominions be an object of vital importauce to one, 
and a weighty impediment, to a fuli exercise of the power of the 
other.” We shall finish this subject in our next, by stating the im- 
mediate causes that led to the present war. 





is some misunderstanding in the state- 
On the 5th of January last, when 


The Revenue.— There 
ments of the British Revenue. 
the accounts were made up for the year and quarter ending at that 
period, it stood as follows: 

For the Quarter ending the 5th April, 1826. during 

which the dreadful commercial revulsion took 
place, - . 

For do, do. Jaly 5, 1826, ° é - 

For do. do. Oct. 5, 1826, . - 4 

For do. do. Jan. 5, 1827, - . ‘ 


£9,829,768 
12,000,229 
12,296.592 
12,524,085 


- - . 





Total for this year of commercial difficulty, £ 46,650,672 


Total amount of the Revenue for the preceding year, 
one of the most prosperous in the annals of Bri- 
tish history, 

Deduct, 


£48.573,820 
46,650,672 


£1,923,148 





Decrease on the year ending 5th January, 1827, 








The above is drawn from the official accounts made up at the 
Treasury on the 5th of January last, and shows a deficit of only 
“1,923,148 between a year of unexampled prosperity and another 
of eqnal adversity ; and a part of this deficit, even, arose trom a re- 
mission ie It also appears that the income was in a progres- 
sive state @ improvement throughout the latter part of the last 
year. Indeed, so much did the revenue for the quarter ending the 
Sth of January last increase, that it exceeded the amount of that of 
the corresponding quarter of the preceding year: 

Total amount of the Revenue for the Quarter ending 








5th Jan. 1826, £12,381,089 
Total do. for the Quarter ending 5th Jan. 1827, 12,524,085 
Increase, £142,996 


As these accounts were made up to the 5th of Jan. and the latest 
dates are to the 20th Feb. no very material alteration can have ta- 
ken place. 





Ata time when the literary market is supplied with little else than 
magazines, romances, and souvenirs, and other works of mere 
amusement, it is gratifying to announce the publication of something 
of a more solid character. This we have it now in our power to do, 
iy directing the attention of our readers to the Life and Remains of 
Evwarp Daniet Crarke, just issued from the press of Messrs. | 
J. & J. Harper, of this city. . 

Dr. Clarke is too well known, by the several volumes which ap- 


lop of the Scotch Bar, and lady, and Miss Browne, arrived in 
town on Saturday, from Canada, on a journey of pleasure to the 
United States 
| delphia. 

Mrs. and Miss Macready left town op Tuesday morning, for Phi- 
ladelphia, whither they have gone to join the celebrated tragedian, 


They will leave town to-day, we believe, for Phila- 


who is now going through his last engagement in the sister city 
Mrs. Mann has just opened her new Boarding House at No. 61 

Broadway. The apartments, furniture, and every thing appertain- 

ing to a house of this kind, is on a scale of elegance and comfort be- 


fitting the magnitude and affluence of the city. 





DEATH OF 1H! EMPRESS OF BRAZIL. 
To the Editor of the Albion 

‘‘Sir—Though ! have secs the death of the Empress of Brazil 
ment'oned in different newspapers, yet never having heard any par- 
ticulars, or cause assigned for it, [thought my sending you an ex- 
tract of a letter from a gentleman in io Janeiro to a friendin New 
York. might prove interesting to you and your friends, 

The letter is dated the llth of December last, and says, “ The 
Empress died yesterday at balf past 10 o’clock, mach regretted by 
all around her, by whom she «ppears to have been much beloved. 
There are various reports respecting her death: some say she was 
poisoned; others, that the Countess of Santos struck her with her 
elbow ;—but the story most to be relied on is as follows. A few 
days before the Emperor started on his present expedition, the 
Countess of Santos, daughter by the Emperor (who gave her this 
title) told the Emperor that a favourite servant of the Empress had 
been impudent to her; on which the Emperor ordered that the ser- 
vant should receive one hundred lashes. On hearing this, the Em- 
press requested the Emperor to mitigate the punishment, and said 
that the child was in error, on which the Emperor flew into a violent 
passion, and forgetting the delicate situation of the Empress, offered 
her personal violence ; which, producmg miscarriage, succeeded by 
mortification, caused her death 

The Countess of Santos, who was first lady of honour to the Em- 
press, and at this time, in like circumstances, has been obliged to fly 
to the Minister of War, for protection, until the Emperor returns: 
he is momently expected, as three vessels and as many messengers 
were immediately despatched for him. Meantime, the Empress is 
dressed in state, and placed in a chair for all the subjects to express 
their devotion to her, by kissing her hands, &c. The forts and ves- 
sels in the harbour, have been firing minute guns ever since 5 o'clock 
last evening. The people are much incensed against the Countess, 
and say they will kill her, as she has been the cause of the death of 
the Empress.” A. 





To the Editor af the Albion. 

An anomalous form of speech bas lately crept into our language, 
which, though it sets at defiance all rules of syntax, and all sound 
principles of criticism, has still spread itself, by a sort of epidemic 
power, through a great part of our country ; and has even found ad- 
vocates among those who would be thought the literati of the land. 
I allude to the strange confusion of singular and*plural, in men- 
tioning several persons of the same name: as“ The Messrs. Brown” 
—* The Mr. Browns’—‘* The Misses Brown,” &c. The fashionable 
world, though they are not usually quoted as authority on ques- 
tions of philology, are, however, supreme law-givers as to the mode 
of addressing a card: and their decree is, that in addressing two la- 
dies of the same name, you must not speak grammatically. They 
kindly give you leave to choose which of the words you will write 


syntax somewhere. Thus, you may say, ‘* The Misses Brown,” or 
“The Miss Browns”; but by no means be so vulgar asto make the 
address correct throughout. 

The writers in the public prints, who attempt to vindicate this bar- 
barism, tell us that if one of the words is in the plural number, that 
is sufficient to show that more than one person is intended; and that 


and perhaps some of them fear that two plurals, like two negatives, 
may neutralize each other. 


preserve between the different numbers of a sentence, is here unce- 
remoniously rejected, without leave asked or reason given. 
I did once hope that this blunder was made through mere inad- 








peared during his lifetime, te require any notice of his learning and 
tbilities: and we shall have discharged our present duty when we | 
have briefly mentioned the plan and execution of the work before | 


—- = 


} 


vertence ; and when I saw it pointed out, ina newspaper paragraph, 


| I supposed it would be at once corrected ; at least, by those who 


might see the criticism. But it has, since that time, been so steadi- 


debate the point. 





*The joy with which the Persian Ambassador was received in Lon- 
lou was extreme; every honour that could be paid him was offered. | 
Ve were in St. James’s Park when his Excellency went to deliver 
is credentials to the king; it was crowded with people, who rent 
he air with theiracclamations. The audience was at Buckingham 
louse, and his Excellency was conveyed thither in a state coach, 
awn by eight black horses ; his turban, sword, &e. sparkied with 
famonds. The late Princess Charlotte, of Wales, appeared in a 
hronche and four, and the two carriages passed, close to each oth- 
©. bis Excellency leaned forward to take a view of what was to 
lw an anomaty—a female heir to the throne; while the princess 
‘farted one of those vivacious looks, fur which she was remarkable, | 
* the distinguished oriental. 

Mr. Percival was then the efficient person in the Ministry, 
‘td suffered nothing to be omitted that could in any degree add to 
the comfort, or gratify the feelings of the Ambassador. Presents of 
*very description were sent to him in profusion, and Mr. Percival 
‘vailed himself of all proper opportunities, personally to assure him 
of the high respect entertained for him and his sovereign by the Bri- 
‘ish government and people. 

t was at one of these interviews, the opposition papers stated, that 

ithe Persian addressed Mr. P. in the following strain, ‘ You are like 
he roses of Arabia—your breath is like the morning dew—your voice 
ike the music of paradise—your countenance has the brightness of 
“y angel. Did the sun but shine on you, (it being the winter season | 
“€ sun was not visible in London for eigit or ten days after his Ex- 
cheney arrived) and you were a Mahomedan, you would be good 
“gh fora Persian!’ Mr. P. the same authorities asserted, being 





Yercome with this shower of eastern complim eats, actually believ- | trust it needs no arguinent to show that the two cases are wholly | exertions that will be made. to ¢ 
dissimilar. Miss Brown may be asstired that she is not a com_ | public patronage. 
, 


Owhs. his Excellency said! ! 


There is a ntmerous class of cases, precisely analagous to the one 
tinder consideration, in which no mortal even dreamed of being 
stumbled by this formidable ‘‘ double plural.” We every day read 
of “Fords Commissoners’’—‘‘ Gentlemen Commoners’ —*‘ Gentle- 
men Ushers’ —‘* Gentlemen Soldiers” —*‘ Gentlemen Farmers” —and 
all other Gentlemen, down to ‘‘Gentlemen Players.” In all these 
cases, the practice of giving two plurals is universal; aud its propri- 
ety was never doubted. d 

As the correctness of the disputed phrases depends upon a princi- 
ple, common to all languages, it may as well be tried by examples 
from the Latin, as by those in English: and perhaps the absurdity 
of the error will be more apparent, from its being presented in a 
new form. A school-hoy who should write Domini Cato, or Domi- 
nus Catones, would probably be flogged for a blockhead. 

It has been claimed by some, that the phrase ** The Miss Browns” 
is a compound noun; and that there is no more propriety in saying 
“The Misses Browns,” than in saying “ the golds-watches,” or “ the 
elhows-chairs,”’ or “ the rails-fences.”” How this plan of melting 
down several young ladies, by a kind of philological chemistry, into 
one noun-substantive, would please the ladies themselves, I shall not 
now inquire. But I would appeal to the common sense of any read- 
er of English, and beg him, in mere charity, to expound to me what 
possible analogy there is between the two examples. 
mate compound noun, the first number of the word is a mere adjec- 
tive, qualifying or describing the substantive which follows. Thus a 
gold watch is awatch of gold ; an elbow chair, is a chair with elbows ; 
a rail fence is a fence of rails. Now what is a Miss Brown? Is she 
a Brown of Miss? or can some other definition be given of her? | 


SS 


correctly; bit the rule is absolute that there must be a violation of | 


putting the other in the same number is, at best, altogether useless; | 


The concord, which it is thought necessary, in all other cases, to | 


ly defended, by sundry newspaper critics, that it seems necessary io | 


In the legiti- | 





ee 
so, it will be vain to attempt to make 
one of herself and sisters jointly 
But there is another class of critics, who reject this doctrine of 
* compound noun, as wiolly absurd; aod come rouhd us by a 
most ingenious theory, todemonstrate that the most natural periplira- 
sis in the world will reconcile 2il the rules of sytitax and avoid the 
* doutle plural,” (of which they have a great horror.) in the pecu- 
liarly gracetul phrase—“ The \jisses Brown!” Just “ complete the 
square’’ as a mathematician might say,—and you bear ** The wisses, 
each of whose names is Browa;” as correct, simple and beautiful a 
form of address as on» would wish to see. This theory is the more 
to be admired, as it will redeem, trom the chaige of illegitimacy, 
many an unlucky form of speech, whose paternity would otherwise 
be matter of great doubt. Take, for exampie, “the two Brown.” 
Now many a rash critic might pronounce this av outrageons viola- 
tion of ali rules, and all propriety of speech But mark how afl 
shadow of suspicion shall vauish before the Hluminatineg influence of 
this admirable theory! ‘The two, each of whose names is Brown.” 
There you have it, as plain as the no-e on your face — Thus, you see, 
any enormity in the abuse of the King’s Engiish may be explaimed. 
away, as easily as by the flourish of a conjuror’s wand. 

Bat, atier all. as | am wot ambitious of much literary display, I 
shall content myself with paying ay respects to “ The Misses 
Browns,” in pla, old fashioned ENGLISH. 





| 
| 
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RIDEAU CANAL 
pyre desirous to contract to execuie the undermentioned portions of the 
intended Rideau Canal, in Upper Canada, are requested to send Tem ers 
Sta ing the termso. which they are willing to undertake the same, to this office 
until boon on Friday the 4th oi May next. 

Ist. For excavating and orm ng ie necessary embankments from the head of 
the first E.ght Locks to the nor b side of Peter’s Guliy, being a distance of about 
five miles i 

bien rates per cubie yard for earth, or clay; for rock, and for pudling to be 
Stated. 

2d. For con-tructing the second chain, or lot of Locks, three in wumber. Te 
be built on the left bank, or Nepean side of the Rideau ata peint call-d the 
Hogs Back, distant about six mies from the eutrance Bay. 

The said three Locks of 10 teet left each, being excavated out of the solid rock, 
their side walls and counter forts wiil differ. 

{t being expected that excelleot stone ior bailding wil! be found in this part 
of the line oi the Canal, the Contraeter will in that case have to take such stone 
when quarried, at a fair valuation, and the amount deducted from the contract. 

The whole to be ten@-red for et s» much per cubic toot of finished masonry 
but the laying of the stone to be performed by aay-work, under the immediate 
inspection of \be Engineer Department. j 

3d. For constructing a large Dam across the Rideau River ata point called 
the Hogs Back ; aiso, for tue excavation necessary for the formntion of three 
Lovks at the back of the said Dam, on the Nepean sive of the Rideau; and about 
1200 lineal feet of Canal between the three Locks and Peter’s Gully, over which 
2 small aqueduct has to be carried. z 

Should the sione during the progress of excavation prove suitable for the pur- 
poses of building, the same to be carefully quarrted by the ( ontracior, and 
when measured will be taken from him «t a fair valuation. 

The Dam is intended to raise the waters at the Point atiove mertioned 45 feet, 
the required level of the Canal. and is to be constructed of arehed Key Work, 
having a certain portion of pulverized stone or clay in the centre, to render it 
water tight. 

Furth: r specifications of the above mentioned works may be seen at the Albion 
Office, New York ; and Pians, Sectious, &c. at the office of Lieut. Col. By, No. 
37 St. James’-street, Montreal ; 

Th whole to be finished in a workman-like masterly manner, in the space of 
two years from the date of the contract. 

Tools and provisions will be furnished, if required, from the Government 
stores, the value of which will be deducted from the total amount of the con- 


the former which may be probably required. 
Two respectable securities, residing in Ganade. whose signatures must ap: 

pear upon the Tenders, will be required for the due fulfilment of such con- 

tracts as may be entered into; aod peyments will be meade as the respective 

| works advance. pay 

Deputy Commissary General's Office, Montreal, 28d March,"1827. 
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NLASSICAL SCHOOL.—Mr. David W. Jones, who has had much expertence 

/ in England as a classicai teacher, pruposes to open a school on the first of 
April, at No. 204, Broadway 

Mr. Jones will restrict himself to such a number of setipars as he can per- 
sonally superintend, and these he proposes to instruct in English and class‘cal 
studies, in the manner adopted in the best Engli-h schools. : 

“ir. Jones is permitted to refer for his qualifications as a teacher, to the gen- 
tlemen who have subscribed the annexed testimonial, and will be bappy to afford 
in person, at his own lodgings, 74 Broadway, and after 1st April at the schoo! 
room, all further information as to his plan and terms of instrection. 

March 26, 1827. 

Mr. Jones bas exhibited to us most satisfactory and honourable testimonials of 
bis skill and success as an English and classical teacher, having for many years 
kept an Enelish, classical, and commercial school in the town of Boston, Lin- 
colnshire, England. Upon the faith of these, we havé great pleasure in recom- 
| mending the school he is about to open in this city, to public patronage. 

WILLIAM HARRIS, President of Col. College. 
NATH. F. MOORE, Professor of Lang. in Col. Coll. 
CHAS. ANTHON, Adj. Prof. of Lang. in Col. Coll. , 
JAS. RENWICK, Prof. of Nat. Ex. Phil. & Chem. in Col. Coll. 
HENRY J. ANDERSON, Prof. of Math. &e in Col. Coll. ~ 
| DAVID HOSACK, 

OHAS. KING, 
} H. WHEATGN. 
| New York, March 20. 




















{April 7. 
\ ISS CASEY’S. DAY AND BOARDING SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LA. 
A DIES, No. 9 Broadway. Reference—To the Right Rev. Bishop Hobsrt, 
Rev. Dr. Mathews, Rev. W. Berrian, Rey. Dr. Onderdonk, Rev Dr. Wainwright, 
oe W. W. Phillips, Henry Wheaton, Esq. Peter A. Schenck, Esq. Isaac 8. 
one, Esq. 
Ladies who ouly attend the Drawing Classes, are informed, that the stated 
— are from 1 to 3 on Tuesdays and Thursdays, and 9 to 11 on Saturdays. 
pril 7. 
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LEGANT DRAWING BOOK OF FLOWERS, or Rudiments of Drawing 

and Shadowing Flowers in Pencil, in sixty-four lessons, illustrated by 24 
plates.—By Maria Turner, instractress in the Boston Monitorial School. This 
beautifnl work is executed in lithography by the Pend/etons, and is afforded 
cheaper than any book of the kind ever published. Price of the whole work 
three dollars ; single numbers of six sheets one dollar. 

EVENING NOURS.—An original littie work to be done in numbers of 36 
pages each, illustrative of the manners, customs, and ceremonies mentioned in 
the New Testament; intended for mothers and for the instruction of children 
from 8 to 12 years old, CGUARLES 8S. FRANCIS, 189 Broadway. 


April 7. 

y E beg leave to announce to our friends and the public that we continue te 

transact all kinds of Exchange business at our Oflices, 180 Broadway, 
New York, and 12 South Third and 24 South Fourth streets. Philadelphia, and 
any orders directed to either of those places will be thankfully received and 
have our strict personal attention. , 

Collections made in all parts of the Union. 

Bills of Exchange bought on the niost accommodating terms. 

English, French, Spanish, and Portuguese Gold bought, and the very highes' 
premium paid for the same.—And in conjunction with our friends in Liverpoe) 
and london (Eng.) we are enabled to transact basiness on as liberal and accom 
| modating terms as any establishment in this country. 
| We would also infotm our friends and patrons, that having paid the sum re- 

quired by law, we are enabled to supply them with tickets in all current lotte. 
| ries, either wiolesale or retail. The Grand Consolidated New York Lottery, 
| No. 1, 24,000 dolls. highest prize,—present price of Tickets 6 dolls.—to be drawu 
| soon. Reference can be given, if required, to some of the most respectable 
houses ip this country and jin London and Liverpool. (Eng.) All orders from 
the Colonies and Canadas should be addressed to 
{ i N. & S. SYLVESTER, New York. 
! 7 Notes of all the broken banks bought at the highest price, {April 7. 
| \ RS. MANN respectfully informs her friends and the public, that her new es- 
j tablishmeut, No. 61 Broadway, is compreted and open for the reception oj 
Boarders. 

Encouraged by the very liberal patronage heretofore received she has cov 
| siderably enlarged her accommodations by a dining room, a number of large 
| and airy bed rooms and parlours—warm and cold baths—and every other con 
venient arrangement made for the accommodation of families and gentlemen 
on a Jarge scale. 

The furniture is entirely new and of the best quality, and she trusts from the 
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give satisfaction, to recejve a liberal share of 
{April 7. 


tract: and it is requested Tenders may express the number and description of 
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r Bove wut Tess? 


Written by T. Moore, Esq. Composed by P. Cianchelline. New York, published by Dubois & Stodart, 194 Broadway. 
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If, af-ter all you still will doubt and fear me, And think this heart to other loves will stray, 
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If I must swear, then, lovely doubter, hear me, By ev’ ry dream I have when thou’rt a 
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way, By evry throb I feel when thou art near me, I love but thee : 
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play - lag, I love but thee ! 
By that fair brow, where innocence reposes, 
As pure as moonlight sleeping on the snow, 
And by that cheek, whose fleeting blush discloses 


















I love but thee : By those dark eyes, where light is ever playing, where love, in depth of 
ay, 
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shadow, holds, his throne, And by those lips, which give whate’er thou’rt saying, Or grave or 
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L love but thee ! 

A hue too bright, to bless this world below, 
And only fit to dwell on Eden’s roses. 
I love thee! I love but thee! 












CONSTANCY; OR, PRAY WILL [ff LAST. 


I care not, if trwe, that her heart is as light 
As her step, if as modest it be; 
If her eye upon others cau beam with delight, 
Shall I shrink when it sparkles to me ! 
No, prate not—enough ‘tis I bask in its beams 
for some hours of an else gloomy day; 
Shall I chase from my pillow what soothes me in dvean 
Since they pass with the morning away! 
No—o’er the bright present they're fools who would cast 
fhe shadowing question of—Pray will it last? 


——— 











THE STAG-EYED LADY. 
A MOORISH TALE. 
From Hood's ** Whimsand Odditi 

Ali Ben Ali (did you never read 

His wond'rous acts that chronicles relate - 
How there was one in pity might exceed 

[he Sack of Troy!) Magnificent he sate 
Upon the throne of greatness—grrat indeed ! 

For those that be had uoder him were great 
The horse he rode on, shod with silver nails, 
Was a Bashaw—Bashaws have horses’ tails. 




















Ali was cruel—a most cruel one ! 
"Tis rumour'd be had strangled his own mother- 
Howbeit such deeds of darkuess he had done, 
‘Tis thought be would have slain his elder broth: 
And sister too—but happily that none 
Did live within harm s length of ove another, 
Else he had seut the sun in all its blaze 
To endless night, and shorten’d the Moon's days 







Ben Ali chose a lady for his love, 
Singling from out the herd one stag-eyed deat 
So call'd, because her lustrous eyes, above 
All eyes were dark, and timorous, and clear 
Then, through his Mattis, piously he strove, 
And drumia’d with proxy-prayers Mahommed’s cai 
Gnowing a boy for certain must come of it, 


Ur else he was not praying to his Pret. 




















Beer will grow mothers, and ladies fair 
Will grow like beer—so aid that stag-eyed dame 
Bea Ali, hoping for a son and heir, 
Boy'd up his hopes, and even chose a name 
Of mighty hero that his child should bear ; 
He made so certain ere his chicken came : 
But oh! all worldly wit is liale worth, 
Not knowing what to-morrow will bring fort 
















To-morrow came, and with to-morrow’s sua 
A little daughter to this world of sins,— 
Miss-fortunes never come alone—so one 





Brought on another, like a pair of twins: 
Ewins! female twins !—it was enough to stua 
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Pheir little wits, and scare them from their skin, 
To hear their father stamp, and curse, and swear, 
Pullig his beard because he had no Acir. 
ec. ac. &c 
ae - ————- - 





The Drama. 






~ Lefgschiog upon the pride or ipterests of some candidate 





tht Park Theatre.—We were aware, when we cutered upon our 
tica} duties, that the discharge of them would sometimes give us 
in, and sometimes trouble. It is not eaty to write hanestly wit 


for tbe 


the public favour, and if managers will not assiduously present to 
he public a succession of new pieces, it is hot easy to write at ail. 
We are tired—absolutely tired—with drawling about the character 
and merits of plays that have been acentury or less on the town. 
Their characters ave worn thread-bare, and their merits (if they 
@ver had any) are forgotten in the course of a long and close ac- 
quaintance. Familiarity breeds contempt, and we cannot avoid feel- 
ing something like contempt for these intimate associates of our boy- 
hood, manhood and age. Within the last week, but little of importance 
or interest has occurred inthe theatrical world, unless a melo-drama 
re-vamped from French materials be considered important, or a bur- 
lesque tragedy by Foote be regarded as interesting ; our critical bu- 
siness therefore is not likely to be very arduous for this week’s Al- 
bion, and the little we have to do nust be done “ doggedly” as John- 
son expresses it. 

Mr. Conway's house, on Monday, was respectably filled. In our 
regard for this gentleman's various accomplishments we could have 
wished that the audience had been more numerous. There is, how- 
ever, a sufficing reason why the benefits of what are called the‘ Stars’ 
are frequently unproductive. A ‘ star’ is engaged to shine amongst 
us perhaps four or five times in each season, and after every half a 
dozen nights of irradiation, takes the last night to itself. The conse- 
quence is an accummulation of benefits. The same actor has some- 


tice does not uphold it, and justice to the permanent actors forbids it. 
‘These remarks are not meant for Mr. Conway, but for the system — 
“The Fatal Curiosity,” is one of those domestic tragedies which 
were once so popular, but which have long since fallen into disuse. 
They belong to a degraded state of the drama, and are generally 


Lillo's other piece of mawkish nonsense, “ George Barnwell.” Con- 
way was Old Wilmot. He has two or three scenes of passion and 
power, and in these, he excelled. The part altogether is unworthy 
his taleats. Mrs. Barnes is better fitted for Agnes, and her perform- 
ance may be considered as the best in the piec 

We have already alluded to Foote’s burlesque. It was brought 
out under its new appellation, “ Quadrupeds, or the Manager's Last 
Kick.” The sobstance of the affair is the old travesty, “* The Tailors, 
or a Tragedy for warm weather,” set in a modern frame work of ex- 
planation, and apology. The author intended it as a satire against 
the pompous inflation of tragedy, and to make the contrast more 
elaring, puts his sonorous novsense into the mouths of a parcel of 
starveling tailors. The knights of the shears in London, waxed ama- 


suppress the piece on its revival, about a dozen years ago.— 
? ~~. 
could have been taken, but with an unheard of valour they 
girded themselyes fiercely unto batile, and waged furious war 
against actors, managers and audience. The result was, that the 
tailors were basied and sent to the watch-house, and the piece was 
withdrawn. Our manager, having the fear of tailors probably be- 
fore his eyes, has produced the drama here with an apologetic and 
supplicatory preface, in which he lauds tailors to the skies for their 
good sense, uprightness and valour. These compliments have se- 
cured him a favourable reception. The piece itself is ludicrons 


of the conspirators, Abrahamides, unless it were Mrs. Smith, 


who was stili more comical and not quite so gross. We are advo- 


cates for the dignity and decency of the stage at all Gines, and 








we would here earnestly maintain the riet — 
stage free from all unseemly seatgncions "the — keeping 


}no dowbt—and a hearty laugh is a desirable thi 
| out of such indulgences there grows matter for 


} 
| 





j 


| 


| 
; 


| swelling sentiments about freedom and all that, a: 


| Situations are striking Mr. Sniel is a pe 





—— a 





it 


fight, and indeed the whole of this production b 
the minimum of theatrical dentadacdon Ik veg 


5 Us lay, . 
Og—but ~—n 


‘ ; - judic , 
We advise the “manager, therefore, to make ph. + anys GT ieving 
with his “last kick’’ detrude the * Quadrupeds” from hig st 

¢ 


On Wedoesday evening Mrs Barnes had her benefit. The: 

volence, liberality, and gallantry of the public are, we s He bene. 
enchanted, for the house was very s« antily atrended epee, a 
calls upon the generosity of the town during the present Rese ~ 
been 60 unprecedentedly numerous that it is no m rel oe 
occasionally madeto a deafear. The play was the pte! taey ar 
clamatory tragedy of a dec lamatory weites i; Ne ” —_ ad 


$00 Of ere 
tact, and has se constructed his deaima as to require all 
the theatre where it may be acted, and, consequently, 
all, it is pretty sure to be acted well Mrs. Barnes in 
the personal advantages of Mrs. Duff, but otherwis 
personation of the character. [t is more strongly 
ligence and good taste, and the deciamation is given with t 

truth and emphasis. She avoids too that besetting sin of nee 
an endless monotony of tears. ~ 


te 
the talen of 


het ben acted w 
Florinds wary, 
e we prefer er 
larked by intel 


We had nearly forgotten to speak of the Jealous Wife 


. Je, performes 
on Friday —a sterling comed y—which only requires fe? pre. 
live forever. How far their requisition was complied with, ite nenk 


less to say, but we doubt whether it will, in its present cast live for 
ever. Three or four able performers cannot float even the Jealps 
Wife through the flotsam and jetsam of the stage. 7 


Having alluded Jast week to the services rendered by the theatrss 
to the cause of charity in this city, it will be proper to add that the 
committee of the Firemen’s fund have made Mr. Simpson a preser: 
of two rich and elegant pieces of plate for his generous aid op up 
occasion of their benefit. . 


Jane Shore has been called an imitation of Shakspeare but wher, 
fore it is not easy to discover. The only passage in Rowe which rs. 
sembles any thing in Shakspeare is where somebody says “ Gogg 
morrow, master Lieutenant.” It was for such a coincidence thet 
Fluellen made the county of Monmouth to resemble the kingdog o 
Macedon. We have no space to criticise the acting. Mrs. Dui wa 
excellent in “ Shore’s uahappy wife” and Mrs. Williams very ip. 
pressive in Alicia. 


Mr Maywood had been playing in Archy M Sarcasm atthe Bowery 
with great humour and effect. He is the only person in this cquatry 
on whose shoulders Cooke’s Scotch mantle has fallen. 


The Chatham.— Paul Jones commits his, piratical depredation 
nightly on the pockets of crowded audiences. There is a new m 
lo-drama here, the hero of which isa galiey-slave. They kill bim, 
and we almost wish they had killed the author, for the piece itself y 
a series of murders of probability and good sense. 


The La Fayette.—A new drama has been produced, in whicha 
highwayman (the famous Dick Turpin) is the hero. Dick was a bis 
torical character, and what his fate was, the world knows, They 
do not hang him in the piece, but the moral effect is the same. 





NEW-YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 


\ Days of sailing from\Days eof sailing fren 
Ships. | Masters. New-York. ! Liverpool. 
No. 4. Jqmrs Cropper Graham Jan. 1, May 1, Sept.1| Feb. 16, Jupe 26, Oct 
4. York Detost | &. 8, e 2, , 3 
3. Manchester |W. Lee,jr.! 16, 16, 16) March 1, daly i, Nov. 1 
2. Wm. Byrves ‘Hackstall | 24, 24, 24 8, ’ 
1. Wm.Thompson Maxweli Feb.i, June t, Oct. 1 16, , 1 
4. Corinthian Davis j a, 8, ‘ 24, wu, % 
3. Pacific Crocker 16, 16, 16 Aprilt, Aug. 1, Dee 
2. John Wells llarris 2, 24, 24 &, 8, 
1. Fiorsda Tinkbam |Mar.1, ay }, Nov.1, 16, nt, } 
4. Leeds Sioddard 8, 8, f MA, 24, Pa 
3. Canada Rogers | 16, 16, i6' Jan. 3, May 1, Sep. 
2. Birmingham Cobb 24, 24, 24 8; 8, 
1. Britannia Marshall \April 1, Aug.1, Dec.! 16, 16, LU 
4. Silas Richards Moldrege &, 8, , 24, 24, 3 
3. New York Bennet | 16, 1¢, 16\Feb. 1. June 1, Ot 
2. [ — } 24, 24, 2 8 &, 








} 
| 


Passage in the Cabin to Liverpool, thirty guineas : from Liverpool, thirty 
five guineas : including beds, bedding, wine, and stores of every deseripiies 


No. tand 3, Old Live. Owners, I. Wright & Son, F. Thompson, B. Marsel, 


times five orsixof them, Even friendship and respect may be exhaust- | 
ed by such liberal drafis. The case is different in London. One bene- | 
fit in the season is the extent of an actor's clam. Why then should 
they multiply the privilege so enormously here? ‘Theatrical prac-| 


tiresome an@uninteresting. This however, is more endurable than | 


zingly wroth, at this invasion of the shop, and formed a cabal to 


i 
| 


*,* The whole of those vessels are of the very firet description, 


j 
i 
} 


enough, though excessively coarse and extravagant. It is a conspi- | 
racy of tbe journeymen against the masters (the “ finis” and} pected to continue their snbscriptionsuntila regular aoti™ 
; : e : “ as ‘ vents 
the “dungs’’) and is conducted with a skill and cunning that | ment is made to the Office, or to either of the Ages 


: ; . | ding beds, bedding, wine, and stores of every description. 
If they had confined themselves to simple hissing, no objection | 


and J. Thompson.—-No. 2, New Line. Owners, Byrnes, Trimble & Co—Se* 
| Packet Line. Owners, Fish, Grinnell & Co 

Agents in Liverpool Ist and Sd Line, Cropper, Benson & Co—2d and #), © 
| ward Cearns, jr. 


NEW-YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 


| Days of sailing from New- | Days of sailing from Le 
Ships | Masters. ork. | 


don. 
Brighton | Sebor | Jan.1, May 1, Sept. 1} Feb. 25, Juse 25, Oct. « 
v.- 


Columbia | Delano Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1 | Mar. 25, Joly 25,5 
Hudson Champlin | March 1, July 1, Nov. 1 | April 25, Aug. 25, Dee.+ 
Cortes Sprague Aprili, Aug. 1, Dec.1j| May 2, Sept. 23, Jas 


Passage in the Cabin te Loudon, thirty guineas , frem Lond», tharty* 
| guinea includiug beds, bedding, wine, aod stores of every de-criptio®. 
Owners, Fish,@rianell & Co. 136 Front-street, New York. Agent Lote 

Geo. Wildes 


NEW-YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 
Days ef sailing from, Days ef sailing fr 


' ~ 
No Ships. Masters. New York. t Haort. p 

2 Ca lea Allya Jaa. 1, ; 15, Aug. 1 Feb 15, June ret 
} 1 Stepha ia Pell 1, May 1, Sept.! 15, 15, 
| 2 Edw. Queseel Hawkins 15, 1, Aug. 15 March }, 15, 
| 9 Howard Holdrege Feb.1, 15, Sept. 1 15, July 3, e 
| 1 |Montano Smith 1, Junet, Oct.! _ 1S, 5 i, 
| 3 | Bdw. Bonaffe Funk 15, 1, Sept. 15 April 1, lay 

2 Bayard Robinson Mar. 1, 15, Oct. 1 15, Avg- 4, 

1 Henry 4tH (Skiddy 1, Fily 1, Nov. 1 15, 13. 

> Queen Mab ‘Butmau | 13, 1. Oct. 15 May 1, dust . 

8 Don Quixote \Clark April 1, 15, Nov.1 15, Sep 2 fas 

1 ielen Mar (Harrison i, Aug.1, Dec.1 15, By, 


th pee 
Passage in the Cabin to or from Havre, one Aundred and forty dollars,’ 


a se Gaahi New Yor 
No. 1, Old Line. Owners, Francis Depau, 63 Washington street, ie 
Agevt at Havre, Larue & Palmer.—Nos. 2 and 3, second and third toe. . 
Crassous & Boyd, corner of Wall and Pearl-sts. New York Agents 
2, E. Quesnel, l'aine—3, Boonaffe, Boisgerard & Co. 





- are exc™ 


red navigaters- ad 





ingly weil found, and commanded by the most experie 
comafort avd convenience forthe passengers is provicec by 
remitting attention shown by the captains and officers 08 


the owners, 46° 
the voyage. 
ey Ae . ‘ yet 
. e 
CONDITIONS.—Price of the ABBION, Siz Dollars per ewmwm i'n” es 


eo subscribett 


ostage )—payab/e in advance.—All persons becom! tion of relinge 
bin resig™ 
m of subscription, and afterwards wishing wad 41 Comme 
red epon.—A! 
lexpected to com inue through the half vear so entered © ony s 


would have done credit to any class of mankind. The act-| 9°" ® new fF 
ing was in fine keeping with the authorship. Nothing could | *,lions to the Editur.or bis Agents, mast be post paid —Publishee 2 ar ge 
exceed the laughable and droll vulgarity of Hilson in the leader | BARTLETT, M. D. Proprietor, every Baturday atter™ 


von, at the ) 2 

m aD 
ALBION, No. < Pine-street, and forwarded by the aap toe ame™ 
Mails on the same day; by the, Exstern Mai! os Supday on ee 


; . vel 

ered to subscribers in the City is «Be afternoon ana cre 
: - 

, of publication. 































































